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Despite recent cutbacks in elective programs, mass comniunication 
mstruction ls steadily mcreasmg in^econdar>^ schools. Professional 
educators and the public ar^ demanding programs which help stu- 
dents to cope with the impact and potential of mass media. Withifl 
interdisciplinary studies, mass communication can easily become a 
unif>'ing focus for social ^^dies, f;ne and perfonning arts, the 
technical sciences, economics, home economics, and, of course, 
the various areas of English and speech communication, ^ 

This publication attempts to meet the needs of instructors, cur- 
riculum supervisors, school boards, state education departments, 
*and all others interested in establishing or strengthening mass 
communication instruction in secondary schools. In summarizing 
the status of mass communication instruction and in describing 
its major instructional approaches, the authors have provided in- 
formation not available in other publications. 

This informa,tion analysis monograph is published by the Speech 
Communication AssociTation in cooperation with the Educational 
Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills (ERIC/RCS), Such products fulfill the 
directive from the National Institute of Education (NIE) that 
ElnC provide educators with opportunities for knowledge utiliza- 
tion beypnd that provided by the ERIC data base. NIE; recogniz- 
ing the gap between educational research and classroom teaching, 
has charged ERIC to go beyond its initial function of gathering, 
evaluating, indexing, and disseminating information to a signifi- 
cant new service— commissioning from ^ recognized authorities 
information analysis papers on concrete educational needs. 

Educators from many disciplines will find this analysis provoca- 
tive. Hopefully, they will implement it§ many ideas to ^ensure that 
mass communication study is established as a ''basic" in secondary 
school curricula. • \ 
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. The purpose of this publication is to describe the status and poten- 
^t>al of mass communication instruction in the secondary school.. 
The iatended audiences aj^e school officials,, administrators, cur- 
riculum designers, and teachers. Since this is not a textbook, a 
teach^ will not learn to teach these subjects just by reading this 
J^aonQgraph, but citations and suggested readings have been in- 
cluded for that purpose. 

We felt that we were following the path of to October 1966 
special issu6 of the Bulletin of the National Association ofSeconcU 
cry School Principals (No. 312) entitled **Ra^o and Television in 
the Second^ School." This work did not include the ^Ytnt media, 
film, or advertising, but it did attepipt to portray bo^ tne status 
and future of the electronic media in the classroom. 

This earlier uncjertaking suggested that we begin with a survey 
of the Status quo* in mas§ communication instruction in American 
secondary schools. Accordingly, we conducted a ^rvey amo'ng the 
fifty state officers for education. The results are Reported at some 
length in chapter. 2. It is apparent that mass communication in- 
struction is already important in American high schools, has been 
added to secondary curricula at a rapid rate in the past decade^ 
and continues to grow m variety and number of curricular offer- 
ings. This study also suggests the various constraints ugpn further 
growth in mass communication courses. j ' * 

„ JThis^ynamic growth in secondary school mass communication 
instruction Jposed for us the additibnal challenge of presenting 
some alternative instructional approaches which are not in wide 
use today. In .addition, rational^ to support mass communication 
instruction h&ve been inqluded for each approach. These may be 
useful in supporting* proposals to expand mass communication 
ipstruetion. Facilities required to* support such instruction are 
described by general requitements and costs. However, where 
choices «of equipment are available, we cjescribe the ones with the 
.best reputation for *reliabflity at moderate cost. Many other conj- 
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binations of equipment might also perfonn well, prices also vary 
widely in the marketplace. ' • ^ 

At the outset of this project^ it was our intent to include an 
« exhaqstive list of audiovisual materials av^lable to support mass 
communication instruction. As we began ta extract relevant titles, 
from the. catalogs of the National Information Clearinghous,e on 
Educational Materials (NICEM), it soon became apparent ^thal 
many of the materials were dated and others seemed only slightly 
relevant. Thus, we decided to list in this work only those mate- 
rials which we ourselves had examined or those which had beeQ_^ 
specifically reconxmended in the^ literature. Even though these 
limits still resulted in an impressive list^f .materials; the reader 
■ should be aware that there is much more available for mass coih- 
munication research. 

We would like to abknowledge the considerable assistance we 
received from typists Patricia Shealy, Patricia Strongm.an^ and An 
Spurlock. MoUie Haines of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 
and Communication Skills was exjtremely helpfql in guiding our 
search of ERIC holdings^ on mass communication instruction in 
the secondary school. Gerald R. Firth an(j Raymdntl'^Bruce of the' 
University of Georgia College of Education offered a helpful 
critique of the survey of state education, officers. Our reviewers, 
whose suggestions were most helpful, were Robert- K. Avery of the 
University of Utah, Carroll Arnold of Pennsylvania State Univer- ♦ 
sity, and Thomas F. Kaye of Bay View High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Oiir special^ thanks for much patience and encourage- 
ment go to Barbara Lieb-Brilhart, associate director of the SCA/ 
ERIC Module. None of t;he above are responsible for any errors in * 
content in th^ page§^that follow, but they must be acknowledged 
m considering whatever virtues are detected. 

' James E. Fletcher. . . 

' ^ • ^ , ^ 

Stuart H. Surlin 
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1 Understaading 
• Mass 'Commuriication 



After leaving formal schooling, an individual's main source Jor 
\ continued information* and learning will be tliat yifonnation 
gleaned from mass idedia. 



Idaho State Department of Education pfO'cial 



Sydney Head has suggested that tfie process of mass communica- 
tion implies at least five t{iings: ^ ^ 

(1) relatively large audiences, * " , 

(2) fairly undifferentiated audience composition, ' . 
(8) some form of message reproduction, * 

(4) rapid distribution and delivery, and ^ ' • • 

(5) low unit cost to the consumer* * 

Mjis^ media are the means by which we are bound together in 
mass communication. "Media of communication are the means 
or vehicles capable of assuiT\ing forms that have characteristics 
of messages or that transmit messages."^ To sum it up, mass 
^communication, is high-sp^ed communication to large groups of 
individuals at very 'low unit costs; mass media are the coxnpllex 
maj^hines and businesses responsible for the appearance of mass 
communication products in our homes, schools, and offices. 

None of us can accurately reflect upon a world .without mass, 
communication, for the media have beeri with us^at least since 
Johann Gutenberg's introduction pf movable type in the mid- 
1400s. The significance of fhis innovation was not ta be realized 
for several centuries, until the upheavals .of the late Renaissance, 
Reformation, and finally the Industrial Revolution. The com- 
l^ination of the power to rapidly manufacture presses and type and 
the d^emand of the new leisure^ elates for newS and entertainment 
provided an economic incentive ^olr ^he rapid growth of the 
media. ^ , ^ \ 

VVJith the coming of urbanizati<Jn, higl^ education, and a mo- 
bile population, a "mass society" evolved. Individuals felt more 
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2 Understanding Mass Communication . ' 

and more isolated and alienated in their dealings with others. As 
society became larger, more complex, and more specialized, the * 
mass media increasingly became the link between the individual 
and ihodern mass society. 

Without {he instruments of mass communication, neither tradi- 
tional nor contemporary culture could survive today. E\i,en such 
folklore as the games of childhodd, work songs, and mythic heroes 
continue only with the assistance of tape recorders, bookp, and 
individuaT specialists trained largely by books and recordings. The 
intellectual culture of the West could not have survived without 
books, playscripts, and magazines. Even the preprinting litera-^^^ 
ture of classical Greece and Rome reaches thS pres&it— for most 
scholars— through the intervention of presses and microfilm and 
the organizations that produce and market them, 

The general teaching of reading and writings a relatively 
recent devejopment. It proceeded, perhaps, *fi;6m the necessity 
for industrial societies to have workers who^ould read written 
instructions, such as safety warnings and specifi^Jations, and whp 
could fill out employment applications, suchr as timecards and 
reports. As a consequence, newer and even 4rger audiences have 
been made available to print— and huge ne(vspaper and magazine 
undertakings were the result. 

As the* nonprint technology of the mass media evolved, however, 
both the incentives to read books and the necessity to read news- 
papers and magazines were reduced. Earl^motion pictures were 
often useful tool^ /ox entertainment, socialization, and language 
instruction for ur^an immigrants to the U.S., with the titles of the 
silent films providing self-rewarding reading Wessons. Radio and 
television, the most pervasive media, have cpniie' to dominate the 
mass media behavior of mo^ individual^ Jin society. Audio and 
audio-visual messages now cpme prepackaged for instant attentiorl 
arid understanding. The lowest gommon denominator of formal 
education is assumed when producing content for the broadcast 
media.' In this way the largest number of people can be reached 
with, the least effort on the part of both broadcaster and listener/ 
viewe^. ''Efficiency" has become a-goal for media producers and 
for media consumers. 

This thumbnail sketch of the history of mass media evolution 
(or revolution) makes several assertions. One^ the media of mass 
communication and the various cultures in a society are neces- 
sarily interdependent. Without access to the media, ^y modem, 
culture must wotk much harder for survival. Likewise,, without 
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cultures to present, the media are.deaf and dumb. Two, the vari-^ 
ous media are instruments of an industrial elite wl^o ijiust be 
concerned (inevitably) with preservatibn of society as they know 
^it and with^feigh (and thus profitable) levels^'of mass communica- 
tion consumption by the public. ' 

^ Consequence, the media must also reflect the basic con- 
flicts in society as if they -were internal to the media. Xhere are 
those who publicly mourn the ravage of traditional (meaning elite) 
culture by unfeeling'mass media entrepreneurs, while the latter 
complain that the legitimate needs of the public are not of suffi- 
cient importance" to, tlie former. ' . 

Three, the educatioiml establishment itself is drawn nnto this 
conflict, b^cause>the e^iucatoT is traditionally trained to find **life 
and value" properly reflected in the printed media and to despise 
the vulgar (unrefined) tastes of the masses as manifested in film 
and in the electronic media. In recognition of this irony, Patrick 
Hazard has penned this exhortation to his English teaching col- 
leagues: **The cultural brow beating which h^beeit" the covert 
strategy of language instruction must end.'"* 

Fpur, the great majority of private citizefls are openly, emo-, 
tionally attached to the media, because the media are important 
in establishing the most widely shared cultural realities of society. 
The ^^ast majority.of citizens must choose between a mass-mediated 
culture and a mere handful of uncertain cultural alternatives. 

Mass Comniunication and the Individual 

SigmOnd\Preud and his followers made all of us aware of th^ 
important role social influence plays in development of the indi- 
vidual personality.^ Hi^ notioi] of the super-ego as the predomi- 
nant and socially trained component of self has been particularly 
persuasive in a country in which individual freedom and responsi- 
bility are accepted as basic values. Language itself, froi^his^ji^mt 
of view, becomes an invention of social influence wiflPprecious 
little purpose if liumans did not live in and for groups. And,^ 
language is inherentlj' social, so must be all the inherently linguis- 
tic behaviors of individuals in society^In fact, the social linguistic 
messages encountered by individuals must <sjbllectively explain the 
way in which those' individuals relate to the humans around them. 
Certainly the messages of those special people who are important 
to us have greater influefice, but virtually every communication 
has some influence. \ • * 
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Th^ very pervasiveness of the mass media implies great influence 
—particularly upon the malleable, the young, the, emotien^y in-, 
firm. More than that, the consumer .rewards provided by mass 
communication— diversion, entertainment, ^nd novelty in othef- 
wise routine lives^ailso teach \xs incidentally about nearly every 
other aspect of life. Arid the reader/listeneryviewer time devoted to 
consuming the contents of the media is astonishing, particularly* 
when contrasted with the total consumption possible as little as 

• a century ago. - ^ ^ ^ • ' • 
V The continuing, Quill and Scroll surveys of J^teaagers' media 

habits show heavy use of recordings, film, radio, and television as 
well as significant levels in use of comic bdoks, magazines, and - 
newspapers:^ In thec^e of general consumption,/'reCent research 
has been clear on or^e poinU'the lower educated individual ^ most 
oriented towalrd the broadcast media as a, means of bein^ enter- 
•tained and informed. Whether it be laziness, a lack of perceived 
'alternatives, or a lack of personal identification with other infor- 
mation sourcejs, the lower educated person believes he *learns' 

• more through television content. . . , • 

^ Por-the^merican public school student, the media are h'istofian, 
^<^^n^ist, jester, minstrel, soothsayer, geographer, , counselor, ' 
op^btK;kman, prophet. The circumstances of intergeneratiqnal con- 
flict, ^olescent self-doubt, and the general deteripration of the 
family^ unit make teenagers more comfortable with and mor^* 
devoted ^o the media. - . • 

^Tourses iti mass communication are in great demand in modern- 
day secondary school curricula. State departments of education 
officials throughout the United §tafes hxh eloquent in arguments 
for adopting mass communication courses in secondary schools: 

There is a need i\i today's changing worW to provide our stu- 

r dents with the best education possible and this will cause need for 
.study in Mass ComniunicaMorC. [Arkansas] * . ' 

* « • 
The more 'progressive teachers in our schools recognize that .stu- 
dents must be aware of and in^lv^d in this "language'* mode. - 
[Utah] 1 • 

Each person should (when leaving a secondary school education). 
• be cognizant of diffen^nt types, purposes and approaches of 
. the mass media communicators; 
— T^know in which of these forms to find what type of informa- 
tion; V ' s ^. 

;-be able, as a consumer of both knowledge and material ob- 
jepts, to distinguish between fact and inference. [Idaho] 
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S Expjosion of knoWledge and dissemination of knowledge; speeti 
f ana comprehensive coverage. [OklahonA] . 

Development of critical analysis skills^ better mforme'd^itizejis; 
improven^t o^reading^nd writing skills, [New Hamj^^ljpe] ^ , 

At the secondary schopl level, mass commumcation instruction 
should be available (1) to provide for the personal development of 
the student in the areas of reading, writing, aiid analytic ability, 

* (2) to assist the student in analyzing and evdiluating the content of 
the mass media as purveyors of social, economic, and cultural in- 
formation/(3) to help the. student gain sufficient cdmpetence to , 

* examine and understand the nf^ss media as institutions oi society, 
.and (4) to prepare students for vocations in the mass media or fpr 
professional training eventually leading to a career in the mass 
media. ^ ^ . . , 

' A chapter each -of these instructional approaches follows, as 
weU as a chapter on cocurricular maps^ communication activities, 
available to secondaiy scTiopl students. T^e^ aire preceded .^by a 
consideration of the curreiit status of mass communication courses 
in second'ary schools in the United l^tates. " '< 

It Sh^ld be apparent by the end of this report that th^ ^c^ne- 
what chaofic 'growth of nuiss communication offerings gt the, 
seconckry school level is itself a manifestation of the importance 
of the subject matter to students in a free, but rapj|f[y changing 
society— and th(^ growth itself ma|j justify more^Silne *and more' 
fully coordinated^BHcufum development in the future. 

■ .W": ■ ' k"^-- ' 

, Suggested Reading r * ' - .* 
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The chapters that follow assume tirat the reader ha^sbnie oa§ic,.kluy" 
mass comi?)umoation. Some ^l$asU catalogues of resourc.es available ^to feacher 
in tljese subject aifeas include: j ^ . <3fc ' /J ^jfe 

. (jampbelf, Laurence R.. corApiler. /(^entatim List of Doctoral Dissipations, 
Masters Theses, and Invejsygative Studies on High School Journalism in 
1974. Io>ya City, Iowa. QuilV and*Scfoll Studies, 1976. [ERIC ^documeht 
number ED 128 79^)1 ^ ^ ' ^ ^ • ' 

National Courrcil of Teachers of £ngliah. Guide to Teaching' Material^ for 
English, Grades 7-12, An Annotated Listing qf Textbooks find Related 
Makrials for Secondary Sfc/foo/s. 1075-76 Supp/emen/.r Urba^a,^ II L: 
National, Council of Teacher ©f EnglMfldlb. \ERVC document number 
ED 105 484] ' \ ^ ^ • 

WaUqn, Ken, ed. A.A.T.E. Guid^ to' Ehglish Books; 1973f^ew South Wales: 
Australian Association fomft^ T.eachingj:iLJlngli'sh and /A*. H. Ree'd and 
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A.,^/Reeda973. [ERIC document numb0fEI> 088 079] 
Sonje coilej|e-IeveI introductory t^^ts in common use include: 

Agee^^lyarren K., Phillip- H. Ault, and Edwin Emery. Introduction to Mass 
' ^ Cdmmunications. 5th ed. New York: Harper and Row, .1976. . 
. Bittner, John. Mass Communication. An Introduction. Engtewood Cliffs.^ 
• ' N.J.: Prentice-Hall; 1977. 

Casty, Alan, ed. Mass Media and Mass Man. New York. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winstonr, 19.7.3. t ' , 

Chaffs, Steven H.^ and Michael J. Veitick. Using the Mass Media. Communis 
' \ ^cation Proplems in American Society. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 
Cl^k, David;'G., and William B. Blahkenburg.Voy and Media. Mass Com^* 

trmnicqtlon and Society. San Francisco: Canfield Press, pt973.' 
DeFIeur, Kelvin L., and Sandra B^jll-Rokeach. Theories of Mass Communica- 
. tion.,Zr^ ed. New York: David'McKay, 1975. 

Dennis, Everette E. The Media Society. Evidence about Mass tommumcation 

' in America. Dubuque, Iowa: AVilliam C. Brown Co., 1978. 

Hiebert, Ray, Donald Ungurait, and thomas Bohn. A/ass Media. An Introduc- 
tion to Modem Communication. New York: David McKay^^974. 

Jones, Kathryn J., andXois B. Watt. Aids to Media Selection fo^Student^ and 
Teachers. Rev. ed. W^hingtpn, D.C.: Department of HealtR, Education 
. and Welfare," 1976. * 

Murphy, Robert D. Mass" Communication and Human Interactionr-Bostonr 
Houghton Mifflin, 1977. 

Ohlgren; Thomas H., and Lynn M. Berk. The New Languages. A Rhetorical* 

Approach to the Mass Media and Popular Culture. Englewood Cliffs N J • 
\ Prentice-Hall, 1977. * \^ "* * 

Pember, Don. Mass Media in America. Chica^. Sciehce Research Associates 
1976. ^ ^ 

R^al, Michael Ji. Mass Mediated Culture. Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice- 
Hall, 1977. ^ / . ' " . , 

Rivers, WiHiam L.,^ThQDdore Peterson,. and Jay W. Jensen. The Mass Media 
_ and Modem Society: Skn Francisco: Rinehart Press. 1971vi, 
Rosenberg, Bernard, and David Manning White, eds. Mass Culture Uevisited 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1971. . 
. Sanctman, Peter M., D^d M. Rubin, and David B. Sacksman. A/C(f/q. An 
^ Introductory Analysis of American MasrCommunications. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice^Hall, 1972. ' . ^ 

Schramm, Wilbur. Men, Messages, and Media. A Look at Human Communi- 
cation. New York: Harper and Row, 1973.- 
Wens,^Alan,^d. Mass Media and Society. 2n&ed. Pal? Alto, Calif.; Mayfield, 

Wr%h£, Charles tCTMass Communications. A Sociological Perspective. 2nd ed 
New York: Random House, 1975. 
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Because of the crucial need for increased attention on consumer 
education of the Mass Media, I shall be eager to see the results of 
your study, I know that you will be able to provide additional 
guidance to state curriculum planners and that Georgia public 
schools will benefit from your services, 

Georgia State Department of Education official 



Althou^ it is not always apparent, instruction in mass cpmmuni- 
cation has nearly always evolved in the secondary school froi» 
English programs. The first media instruction at the secondary 
leyel was in connection with school newspapers, literary maga- 
zines, and yearbooks beginning in the first decade of this Century. 
By the third decade of the century members of the Association 
for Education, in Journalism had become concerned 'with profes- 
sional standards among advisors to student publications, '^hat 
concern for professional qualifications of high schot)i media ad- 
visors has not diminished.* 

During the 1920s, motion pictures*began to find their way into 
high school English classrooms, initially as enrichment materials. 
At the same time teachers of drama and speech courses, which 
fireqi^elfitly were also developments of English progranls, were be- 
ginning to discover radio, first as a means of stimulating student 
interest in oral communication aSid theater, lat^ as preprofes- 
sional training. / 

Through a senes of committees and publications^many of the 
latter reviewed in subsequent chapters of this report— beginning ii) 
the early '30s, the National Council of Teachers, of English^ has 
' attempted to encourage 'the use of '^nonprint media" in English 
classroofns and the teaching ^of photography and filmmaking as 
.expressive 'activities. ^ ^ 

As phase elective EngHsh programs have become more popular 
and even prevalent, a variety of mass communication and mass 
media courses has been included iii them. According to Hillock, 
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the earliest article on elective programs appeared in the English 
Journal in 1955.- Hillock recently surveyed one hundred programs * 
in thirty-seven states and found journalism to be eighth m popu- 
larity among phase English^ offerings, appearing in 60 percent of 
^the programs surveyed. Mass media-cranked fourteenth— appeared 
in' 48.6 percent of the elective programs. Film study ranked eigh- 
teenth to nineteenth and appeared in 38.6 percent of the elective 
programs. Hillock adds an uncertain note in his evaluation of 
English elective programs by observing that none of the programs 
had made a^systematic study of students' nee.ds when the elective 
programs were designed, and elective programs— as vie^ved from 
the available evidence— oTfer no advantage cJver trSSional' Pro- 
grams in developing measurable cognitive skills.^ ' 

Nevertheless, phase elective programs in English and language 
arts curricula continue to grow, resulting in a continuing increase 
in the number of mass-^ communication offerings in American 
secondary schools, with attendant demands for teachers, teachmg 
materials,- arid facilities. 

A relatively recent trend in the evolution .of elective language 
arts programs has been greater concern about possibly harmful 
effects of media, particularly television. Such influential organiza- 
tions as the Parent-Teachers Association and the American Medical 
Association have become involved in national campaigns to alert 
the public to these potential dangers and to reform the content of 
broadcast programs^ A number of school districts have mtroduced 
course work at Jiie junior high or middle school level to '*inocu- 
late" young people against the ''potentially damaging" influence 
of the media and to help students to use the media for **prosocial" 
purpose's. 

The career education movement of the late 1960s and early 
1970s has also increased the number of mass communication 
offerings at the secondary school level. ''Communications media" 
is one of fifteen "career education chisters" id§nti^d by the U.S. 
Office of Education for in-d4>th 'focus. This has led to the crea- 
tion of a number of offerings in school system$ committed to 
career education. 

Slill another impetus to growth of mass communication educa- 
tion^ the secondary school is remedial instruction. In many parts 
of "me nation, both .urban and rural,* pressures from community 
and educational systems.have resulted in promotion to high school 
of significant num^rs of students who are functionally illiterate. 
One strategy for fii?aling with such students is to employ the mass 
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media as motivating elements ufi remedial progi*ams.^ A number* 
of commercial firms market .reading programs in which popular ' 
smgers and musicians are featured, introducing vocabulary^ and 
grammar as parts of their performances. The language and vocabu- 
lary of television and filmed adventures and mystenes pan be 
exploited in the same way in remedial in'^truction. 

The result of all these often unrelated, rarely correlated efforts 
IS a burgeoning of mass communicatipn offerings ar^d enrollment 
at the secondary' level. The purpose of this chapter is to chronicle 
and illustrate these various tendencies. ^ 

* , 

Current Direcfibn of Masscom Instruction ' 

As a basis for deciding the need for.a^d direction of mass com- 
munication courses in secondary schools, an ir^v^ntorj' of existing 
courses and attendant adminiswa^;e attitudes tc^ward these courses 
is needed. This information would be the benchmark against >yhich 
future research and policy.decisions could be measured. ' 

During the past several years mass communication courses in 
secondary schools have been given increasing Wtentipn by re- 
searchers. Awarei!)s^ of mass media and mass ^.communication 
concepts, issues, and techniques appears to be of irlcreasing interest 
to secondary level teacKers and studerfts alike. | 

Evidence^ of this interest is reffected in a receni sunjSy of 274 
high schools.*^ The backgrounds of teachers involved m "mass 
media'' courses reflected very little professional exoerience in an5^ 
area of mass communication. In classes, the emphasis in about 
two-third^of all courses taught was on **tbe media" (asystems and 
content perspective) as opposed to skills (the method x)f perfjprm- 
ing professional activities). Obviously, the lack of professional 
experience of secondary schocjj teachers restricted the ,deg?:ee to 
which' skills could be taught. The rationale for this pat^m'was, 
presumably, that at the secondary' level, communication sl^ills are 
less of a ^ncem for the majority of students. Since all secondary 
^ students ardugoing to be consumers of mass media content, the 
conceptual ^proach seems to be logical and consistent with the 
training deficiencies of teachers and the budget limitations of^ 
school systems which may not be able to affgrd the equipment 
' needed to support skills^ production courses in print and/or broad- 
cast media, " ' * 

The irtterest of secondary school teachers and others in joining 
associations relating to joumaiisni and mass communication in- 
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struction is refleqted in receitt membership figures for the Journal- 
ism Education Association (JEA).''' Figures for 1975-76 show 
1,210 JEA members,, ah ^increase of more than 50 percent since 
1972^73. ^lUinois-ar^i California were the two states ranking high- 
•est in JEA membership, with 152 and, 144 members', respectively! 
JEA' membership was Almost equally divide among ttiree divi^ion^, 
of population idei^ity^( urban, suburban, and rural) and member- 
ship w.as most evident in^schooU ranging in size from 500-1,500. 
pupils (53 percent of JEA members teach in such schools). When 
^asked about the courses tiiey taught, 93 percent of the JEA mem- 
bers respbnded '^*jouViTalism"; 67 percejit, **English'^; 53 percent, 
' **m&s media"; 4 percent, /^social studies"; and 2 percent, **graph- 
ics" or **other/' ' ^ ^ • i ' \ ^ 

Secondary' ^chool instructors have also exhibited a growing will- 
ingness to bring mass media content into the classroom. Recenf 
experiments support the belief that many educational benefits 
(sut?h as improved reading ability, greater interest in material, im- 
proved understanding of course material) are derived from having 
-students ^^purposefully" watcK: television, especially^hen they 
have b^n provided with the script before ihe broadcast and are 
required to read the script while viewing.^ ^ ^\ 
Surlin has called for greater use of predominantly entertainment- 
oriented mass media content in the classroom on the grounds that 
this i^ th^type of content with which most people spend the most 
time"^ He also argues that the 'experience_students- receive from 
writing and producing in-class assignments for /a mass media chan- 
nel of communication can be as informative as **receiver-oriented" 
'learning. * * 

The same results apply to instruction for mass media teachers. 
Recently a group of Columbus, Ohio, secondary school teachers 
^ wa§, faced with the task of teaching their courses via radio and 
television because of school closings resulting from fuel shortages. 
" These teachers found the experience challenging and enlightening 
because of the n&d to < bring different types of communicative 
skills into play. A majority of these instructors believed the ex- 
perience made them better teachers and better communicators in 
general. *° ' \ 

The vali^ of using, media content in the cl^sroom has been 
^^etiat^dt Debate has centered upon the relative values of critical 
anaTysis of newspapers in'class^* versus involvement with the 



school' newspaper*^ as activities that improve experiences with 
newspapers outside the classroom. A recent experimental research 
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study was undertaken^ to resolve the issue. English an^ social 
scieface students were systematically exposed, or not exposed, to 
analysis of the schools newspaper. The news-gathering process, 
the production of a newspaper, and theicTapacity of each section^ 
of the newspapier to satisfy readers* needs were discussed in some 
of the participating classrooms. At the same time, school news- 
paper staff members, were surveyed and compared to nonstaff 
cohorts. The findings^' were somewhat mixed. 

There was no suj^port for the hypothesis that those students 
who were exposed tp in-ciass newspaper analysis paid more atten- 
tion to the local con^muni^^ewspaper. There was a mi3^d finding 
for the hypothesis , thit students exposed, to in-ojass newspaper 
analysis iiicrease. their Icnowl^dge of current events. However, 
there was strong support for the hypothesis that in-class news- 
paper analysis positively aff^ts the use and evaluation of the local 
community newspaper. Although tttese findings are not consistent-* 
ly supportive of tjie hypothesis that positive effects result from 
in -class newspapeij analysis, there is enough evidence to support 
the conclusion that this method of instruction. raises the sophisti- 
cation of mass*^ddia consumption by secondary school students. 
Based 6n these findings, the authors conclude: • 



This issue is nj)t so much whether there ought to be training for 
consumers of news, but when that training should begin and who 
should direct diat (training.*"* ^ 

Another researcher who studied the issue independently reached 
,the s|m[ie concli^sioii that systematic training in evaluating mass 
media messages Js necessar>^ at the intermediate level of a child's 
education.***^ J 

One study elaporately attempted to determine the *^state-of*the- 
art'* in development of niass communication-oriented courses at 
the* se.cdndar^' level. Questionnaires were sent to. each of the 
fifty state educatic n department information officers. The three-* 
item questionnaire attempted to identify the number of schools in 
each state which offered courses relating to mals media in society. 
The-resppnderics were also asked to identify and describe trends in 
mas^ media educa:i6n and to project these trends five years into 

the future, 1 V ^ 

The researcher reported that /^units'* of study concerning the' 
mass meflia arelmore prevalent in seconciary schools than "courses.'' 
A prajority of st^te officers responded that „only 20 percent or 
fewer of theiir yxrmr high schools had mass communication 
courses. The <9xt€(nt to which' "units*' were offered was higher. 
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In senior high schools, the majbrity (close to 60 percent) of 
state officers estimated that there were courses in 20"perc§nt or 
fewer of their schools. Approximately 20 percent of the states 
reported that 20-40 percent of the senior high schools in the state 
offer a course in mass communication. Again, the number of 
schools offering "units'' in ma^ communication was higher (close 
to half, twenty-two of fifty^tates, reported 'that 40 percent of ' . ^ 
their senior high schools offered "units'' in mass communication). 

Concerning the future of masstjommunication courses and units 
in isecondary schools, the researcher reported: . ^ 

1 . programs of phase electives in language arts and social studies 

would increase and include courses in tbe mass media ' i > 

2. mini-courses and short-term electives would increase aria in- 
clude courses in the'mass media ^ 

3. an increased emphasis on individualizing instruction would , 
bring media study into school systems ^ , 

4. visual literacy programs (Title III^ ESEA) would provide a . ^ - — * 
stimulus for addinglnedia study / . ^ 

5. an emphasis on career educ^tfon would be a mcj^ivating fac- 
tor in introducing media study I " 

6. mass media would be used to Jnotivate students in new learn- 
^ ing situations ^ 5 

7. educational television (ETV) and cable tejevision would in- 
crease and provide-new opportunities for ifiejdia study 

8. narrow media programs will broaden 

9. -interHisciplinaiy media study witt increase 

10» media studies v^ll increase at elementary scIiqoI* 

The investigator conductirigj^^his research adde(i, "The mass media 
studies ptograrn that looks 9nly at the popular culture, that is, th^ 
culture that presents itself daily ^to students, parents and teachers, 
is missing the more important governmental and societal con- 
cerns. ''^^ We strohgly^ndorse this view. ^ ; 

The objective of our.study y/as to determine, in greater detail, 
the course offerings in mass communication at the secondary level. 
An attempt was also made to define the rationale behin(i current ^</v 
course development in this area of study '^d to estimate the v^^^/ 
future, emphasis of such instruction. " i 




The National Survey - /X'^i 

' ' ' I 

A cover letter ^and a questionnaire (see Appe^ix A) were sent to '/ 
each superintendent within each state dep^^ent of education ,/ 
and to the District of Colombia Superintendent of Education. A i 
-elf -addressed stamped envelope was encloseoT^he superintendent j^*" , 

' ■ -18 ■ f 
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was asked to refer the questi9nriHire toVhe individual on his or hei: 
staff who was in a position to provide the needed xlata. 

The -questionnaire was complex. In aia attempt to clarify the 
reference to **mass c6rnii\^ication'* courses, the questionnaire 
prW€(e,d a definition : \ 

A ''Mass Commuclication" course is being defined for the pur- 
*. , , poses of this questionnaire as: a course dealing^ with the content, 
\u'ses, aqd effegts of the mass media, as well as the occupational 

skills needed^ for the Held (including newspapeirs, radio, television^ , 
» , magazines, film, advertising, and-public relations). 

' ^ ' - / 
The **questlonnaire-package" was mailed on'November 1; 1976 

and respondents were asked to reply within thirty days. 'Thirty- 
three spates' replied, yielding a 65 percent response rate. The de- 
tailed listing of respondents by region appears in Appendix B. 

Overay, responses v/ejce fairly well distributed by region. The 
Midwestern states were'^Jeast responsiv^ with only 40 percent of 
th'e states responding, the Western stales were niost responsive,, 
with a little .over ,90 percent of the states responding. The other 
regions^ had a response rate of approximately 60 percent. The 
' authors cannot offer any explanation for the relative differences 
in response rate between Midwestern and Western-states.^ 



Findings * * • 

General Status of Instruction . ' ^ t 

Responses to qulstipn 1 indicated that Only four (12 percent) of 
the responding states, had developed an official curriculum guide 
for a course in **rna^s communication" at the secondary level. 

Responses to* the ** Approach to Area" grid, on page one of the 
ques^tionnaire were negligible, ^'he respondents had a great deal 
of .difficulty in interpreting the approaches taken in the nxass 
communication courses taught within their states. J ^ \ 

In* response to question 2, tWenty-one (64 percenM of the 
respondents agreed that their state had secondary sch6ols that 
specifically offered **mass communication" courses. ,This figure 
is comparable to the finding of .the previously mentioned, survey 
of states. Crook reports that thirty-two (64 percent) of the states 
had mass media courses in 26 percent or more of their sertior high 
schools, whereas eighteen (36 percent) of the states had 0-19 per- 
cent of senior high schools offering a mass media course. 

In the states offering a mass communication course, equal num- 
bers of these courses' are developed at the "schooLdistrict" and the 
**individual school" level. Th^courses are definitely not developed 
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at the state l^eveL Likewise, the initiative for adopting-these courses 
Ues arihe ;*diltrict" and ^individual" school le\^, not. with the 
state. State ^^development" and **initiation" characterized only 
oi^e state. 

Many state department of education officials were unable to 
provide us with information, because of the decentralized jiatur^* 
olf course planning at the secondary schoof level. The "shading" of 
responses indicates the relative degree of awareness by state offi- 
cials c.onceming 'the development of Inass communication courses.. 
For instan6e, one of the most definite responses, altttough nega- 
tive in its tone, was: . . . regarding mass conxinunication, please 
p advised that there are no Rhode Island schools offering such 
ftnstructiorl." * , . . . # ' 

/ iUong more positivejinres, but still quite hazy conceming.specif- 

ic figures, were the fpUo wing responses: " ' . 

* * * / • ' 

I know that ^'*mass communications^' are taught in at least some 

of our' high schools, but canjjot give percentages or tell^oa 

whether thpy ar& separate courses or are included in otheroffer- ' 

* Jnp. In some iostances I'm sure it is set up by the^school district 

or the individual scirool; in other ^nstancj^I suspect individual' * 

teachers incorporate it into their rIguJar ^jfes work.* (Wyoming) 

We do know that' a number of the larger school districts in 'the 
state offer mass media courses, usually^ electives. AVe do know 
too that most English programs pay some^ttention to the various 
aspects of mass media in selected elective courses. 

However, we simply don!t>>iave the deUil which you are seek- 
ing, t Wisconsin] * T. ^ , . • \ 

The, least amount of state-level awareness of mass communica- 
tion course development was reflected in the following responses^ 

In Michigan local districts have a great. deal of autonomy, fsp6- 

cially in terms of developing their own curriculum offerings and ^ 

material^ the Department makes no attempt to keep up with ^ 

the various curriculum offerings at the local levetTior t|ie m^ite- 
rials they have selected for use. \ ' \ ^ \ 

I attem{5tedito obtain the information requested on the questibn- 
naire. However, I was unable to begin to compile the detail that 
you requested. This type of information is not collected for-New 
i ' . Jersey and there is no consultant who has any responsibility in 

this area at the state level. * * - * ^ ^ 

The cons,cientious attention given our questionnaire. by a major- 
ity of tcu°^ state officials contacted could not compensate for the 
lack of available data. After apologizing for' the lack of data, 
many respondents suggested that the only way to gather this ty\>e ' 
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of information would bef to sample individual school districts or 
schools within each state. Although such aT^rfeject would be for- 
midable, one is left with the impression that=^ lesser effort wou).d^ 
not truly reflect the **state-of-th|-a3rt" in mass communication 
cdurse offerings. * , • . 

^ Mijis Communfqatioh Course Content and Orientation 

Ajuong the" responding states Ctffering "rnass communication" 
cSourses, an average of 25 percent of the schools in each state offer 
such a course (question 3). However, , the range of responses is 
large, from 1-2 percent to 50-75 percent. In n^ne qf the s^tes 
fering a **mass commuhiciition" co.urse vias it a required course 
uestion 4)» ^ , ; 

An attempt was made to measure the am'buj^^Bfemass com- 
munication" content contained. in co^rses taugn^HKiin several 
other disciplines. Again, the number of responses was small. * 
Table 1 gives a general indication of the emphasis on mass com- 
munication* issues within related disciplines (question 5)* 
1 The difficulty states encountered in responding to this type of, 
question was reflected in tHe following: * - , . 

At the present time, although no course may be' titled ''Mass 
Communication," the topic is treated withiri the. other curricular 
areas in severaLschools throughout the State. Such coutses may 
be journalism,, English or language arts, and possible social studies* , ^ 
courses. The major emphasis is on newspapers. To the best of ouf 
knowledge, the content approach is used, with mass'media's role 
^ * ' and eCfect on attitudes pot being studied. [Idaho] 



The com{5lexity of question 6 resulted in a small oumber 
,,^eabfe nunSjerical responses. However, eVen though the number 

^ * Mass Communication Course Content 

\ in Other Disciplines ^ . 



of 
of 



Discipline 



General social science 
English/language arts 
Business*^ 
Theater/drama 
Vocational education 



>Jumber of 
Responses 



7 
13 
2 
6 

3_ 

2 



Nume 
A vera! 




50% 
55% 
38% 
32% 
29% 
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^responses was low, the information received is the first of its kind 
aJid is useful in that sense. The respondents attenTpted to deter- 
i^e the percentage of total class time .given to each medium 
am/or drea of mass, communication when **mass communication" 
became a subject of study in class and the orientation of in-class 
discussion (i.e., content, uses, effect s, occupation). These results . 
are shown- in Table 2. ~ 



Table 2 



Content and Purpose 
of Mass Communication Instruction 



/ Area * 


— » — 

Content 
f' %' 


Uses 
f % 


Effects 

f % 


Occupation 

f % 


Newspapers 

Radio 

Television 

Magazines 

Film 

Advertising . 
Public Relations 


11 59 
10 24 
I 9 53 
9 32 
9 .34 
10 J 41 
7 .9 


9 , 56. 

8 ^26 
8. 58 
8 35 

8 ' 34 

9 52 
6 * 22 


8 ' ,25 
7 ^14 
7 42 
7 18 

7 24 

8 36 
5 12 


9 22 
8 11 ' 
8 16 

6 10 
8 , 12 

7 14 
5 8 



When mass communication 1s brought into the classroom, the 
^*contenf" and '*use5" of newspapers and television most often 
become the foci of the discussion. The "uses" and "content" of 
advertising are the third most discussed issues. There is less discus- 
s^n of the "effects" of mass communication (with the possible 
exception of television effects) and still less attention is paid to 
the occupational aspects of mass communication as a field. Public* 
relations receives the least, amount of attention overall. Radio, 
niagazines, and film are givea about equal time in classes* 
^ata from' the question relating to textbooks used for the mass 
'co;Timuriications courses being taught (question 7) were impossible 
to quantify because no textbook was named more than once. The 

each school 

tlje state officer was not aware of the 
books being adopteji. ' ^ ' 

, Some useful responses were received on the areas of masicW- 
miinication most in need of textbooks (question 8). The meaflr^ 
rank order scores and final ranking reported in TablQ 3 r^ect the 
perceived need for textbooks. Obviously, the greatest perceived 
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^ ,^toson J^r this is that textbook selection rests with 
'<^i|d*»school district, and the state officer was not a 
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need is for a textbook on televi^on. The need for textbooks on^ ^ 
radio, film, newspapers, advertising, and public relations rank . 
closely toother. The least needed textbook is perceived fo be a , 
hook treating magazines. 

Arguments Against Instruction 

Although the respondents reporting in this section of the question- 
naire were in states which had courses specifically landed '^mass 
communication," question 9 still asked 'them about the arguments 
used against t^e development of these courses in their states. The 
themes that rujj through these responses are shown in Table 4. 



'Table 3- 



Mass Coihmunication Areas 
Most in Need of Textbooks 



Area _ 


Frequ^ltcyof 
--Ntmrerical Re sp on ses 


Mean Rank . 
Score 


Final Rank 
Order* 


Television 

Radioes 

Film 

Newspapers 
Advertising 
Public rejations 
Magazines 


10 
It) , 
• ' 10 
10 
10 

^ ' 10 
10 


.3.0 • 
3.^ 
3.8 
3.9 
4.0 

4.2 J 
4.9 


1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
1 



♦1 = most in need of text 
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Arguments Against Development 
of Mass Communication Courses 



^Srgtwient 


Frequency 
of Mention 


Percentage 
of AH Mentions 


^It woufd take time away from basics 
There arerno valid* arguments 
It is aot a discipline ^ 
Teachers not qualified/not enough 
equipment 

Total 


7 

7 ^ 

2 • 

2 

• 1^ _J 


39% 
39% 

11^.; ^ 
llW'" 

100% 
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The most serious argument is that mass communication courses 
consume students' time and energy and take away curricular space 
from the most {Dasic courses (reading, writing, and arithmetic). The 
"not a discipline" argumjsht may reflect this same viewl Res£onses 
• representative of these opinions were reflected in thjb follo^ng 
comments from ^tate department of education officials^ , . 

Fragmentation af'English programs; too "pop"; not basic enough. 
[iMontana] 

Overcrowded curriculum back to thebdsics-^omprehetision (read- 
irfg) and computation (math) competency based education and 
< survival skills. [California f 

[ * " ' * 
Lack of "discijpline'^^as a defined subject; v^gue course objectives-; 
applicability off learned skills or concepts; pre-eminence of needs 
in basic literacy courses. J South Carolina J 

These courses take time away from the Basics, [ Vermont ] 

It is notable, however, that a sizeable portion of respondents 
could riot think of any arguments which*could be validl^igdged. 
against developmeny^of mass communication' courses. 'fl|(^,re- 
' spondents were alsq/implyirfg that they 'had heard none. 

The group of officials giving this response would, however, often 
include a comment which leads us to b^Ueve that no one had ever 
proposed such a course. For examjJle, when asked for reasons why 
mass communication courses should not be developed, several 
respondents stated: ' ^ ' 

None, Such courses couId.be offered under present credit sh-uc- 
^ ture if there were a dem^arrd for them. '( Nevada ] 

No real pressure for such adoption has been produced. [Louisiana] 

Lack of teacljer training and lack of equipment needejc^or the 
teaching ^f mass communication courses do^not seem tol^Krele- 
va:nt considerations for a majority of states which have opted for 
mass communication courses at the secondary, level; (One of the 
unique arguments that aq^ offered against developing and adopt- 
ing mass communication courses was>"The Reds are already into 
these things!'*) ^ 

An attempt was niade to fqllow up on the antilH)4(ed argument 
that equipment nedK^ would mitigate against developing **mass 
communication*' courses. As noted 'above, this was not often 
offered as an unaided response; but when directly pursued (ques- 
tion 1(^, the question yielded Useful information. First, the extent 

. - '25 ' 
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of ^*'hands*6h'* medi^ experience was tappedNjThe results are listed 
Table '5. By far, the greatest in-schocfl raec^a involvement is 
thj^ugh the school newspaper. The next mos^requent media 
^ * Qpntacts pe thrpugJx school magazines and radio stations. Sur- 
pfoingly, a fairly significant perpeiifege of secdndaiy schools give 
^""^tij^df nts access tq film^, television, and advertising/gg^phic labs. 



\ Table ^ 
Sch^ls Offenng'ftands-on 



^ i ' 1 ^^*^edia Experier 


ce * ' 


If ' ^Media * - I ^ 
In -school Experience \ 




queftc/of . 
^sponses 


Mean 
- Percentage 


School'newspape^^ ^ 
Scho(^I nfagazine ' * i 
School radiq involvement .^t 
, School television involvement". Z' 
School film prpduction lab 
School advertising/graphics lab 


■ 13' 

-^10. 
.8 . 

» > — ■( 


^ , 20%^ 

, 24% . 
^ 14%/. 
16% 

y% • 



that this is s^be- 



Several intfergretations seem justifie^lby tfes^ataM^^orreia• 
tion exists between having in-school media ^^nence^vWiabJe 
for st^den^ and perceptions of the rteed for special 'equipnjent in 
ordet to '^provide these in-school experiences, Resp5n3ente-«re 
most apt' to feel that ng^ special "tq^ipment is needed forschool 
newspapers and next for school magazife^s. Th;?^e are the most 
available Tmedia experiences, and oneway infi^ 
cause of 'low expenditures for special ec 

As^xpected, \he media less often used were^ perceived as xe-* 
quiring special equipment that was regarded as. being relatively 
expensive Tor high school budgetfejin tbe<^l,Q00-$2,000 ran^e, 
based on*only a handful of responses). ,^ . 

Professional Requlrgjnents • ^ V ♦ 

' Among twanty states, rei^onding to the question concerning the 
exigence, of pVofessioruQ organizations devoted to mas^ cgmmuni- ^ 
cation, only six (S^fSScent) stated that/'such organizations exist. 
Thus, in fourteen (70 percent) of the twenty states; no such or- 
ganizatiorfexists, or it was not known to exist. Respondents were 
totarlly , unable to estimate the ^percentages of individuals ^ijivolved 
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* m these assfcrciations in their states (question ll)rT'hey were also 
Very sketchj^ as to , the exact name of the organization if they 
; ' a$3erted that one existed'. 

y Concerning *the academic and professional requirements for 
"mass comcmunication" teachers, findings are clear and disturbing. 

is clear that no special 'professional background is expected of 
these /teachers, the most encouraging response "was '''minimal." 
' Thus, professional training is not perceived as widespread among 
♦teachei:s qf "mass com^nunications" (question 12). 
* Extensive academic credentials are not required. Out of nineteen 
respGn§es, elev^ (58 percent), or over half of the respondents, 
' felt tHat nofiPxtiEa training "was necessary. Several respondents 
aj^ed .that it **largely depended'on thejnterest of the person as 
* to whether he/sh^ taught mass communication courses/^' The 
, remaining eight resppncj^nts were fairly well split between journal- 
ism edification; a few extra courses, K>r, English courses and/or 
qertification as* acceptable academic qualifications. The model of 
^ competenc]^ for nMss cc^mmunication .specialists recently _de- 
veloped,-i^' the Speech Communication Association-American 
Theatr^ Association Jomf Task FoTce on Teacher Preparation (3ee 
. ' Appendi:^ G) shoOld he brought to the attenlHon of . all secondary 
' school administritofs. ] Z*^ * q , 

Resppnses of States Not Offering Mass Conrimunication Courses 

Oi\ly six respondent^ offered a definitive yes .or no^answer when 

' , * asked wKetlier mas^^cqmmul^ication courses are likely to be taught 

in the future (que$tion. 13). Five of the six answered* in thh af- 

finnative/TJii^'^^Mo^raging; however, the yeS respondents Were. 

unabletosay w^en thefe^ty pes of courses wouM . ' 

The strongest resi^bnses fo the question asking* respondents to 

project what would be done in newly offered mass comiViunication , 

. , ^Xirses concerned "content" tquestipn 14). The study^of *'*uses" 

^ mass' cq/nmunication^ was second. This pattern of response 

parallels the responses^ identifS^irjg the foci of cuWntJy offered, 

m^ communication courses. Responses to question 14 also most 

* often identifiW newspapers' and television as the prospective foci 

. ^.of*/content:on'eft^*' in-class discussion-, 

'^The levels at -which the decision tq^develop "mass communica- 

\ tldnV courses*- is, paade (question 15) were predicted fo be essen- 

^ tially the same as the levels at which past decisions had been made. 

SevfeA (^8 percent) -of the twelve usable ^responses identified 

^, the^hool disttrict^as the determining level and two tl7 percent) 
; . ' f . ♦ ' ^ . , 
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identified the individual school. Thus, 75 percent of the tim^ 
the decision will b6 made at a more local level. These data are 
compatible with reports concerning the initiation of ''mass com- 
munication" courses. Again, the school district or individual 
School was named in six of the seven responses (question 17). 

An attempt was made to determine the existence of mass com- 
munication-oriented units m courses with other labels (question 
16). The frequency with which units in other courses were re- 
ported is presented in Table 6. 

Table 6 

Mass Communication Dnits 
in Other-labelled Courses 



Subject Area 



General social science 
English/language arts 
Business 
Theater/ drama 
Vocational education 



TrequencJ^ of Respondent. 
. Mention 



Uaits dealing with mass communication are fairly well distrib- 
uted throughout other subject areas. This wide distribution of 
mass commujiic^ion material may be impeding the development 
and implementation of, courses specifically designed for mass 
commjijjj^ation material. The percentage of schools teaching mass 
commumcation units in the responding states was difficult for the 
. respondents to judge, and the few guesses offered varied so widely 
that a summary figure would be misleading. 

An interesting portion of the questionnaire responded to byi 
states without mais communication. courses deals with arguments . 
raised for and against adoption of these courses. The main argu- 
ments reported center on the fact th^ the main method of receiv- 
'ing important information iji a speedy manner is through the masa , 
media, ^veh of tefi responses touched on this point. The other 
three offered the argument that studying mass communication 
"helps' with other skills, such as English grammar, reading, writing, 
aad prpductiQn. The following are representative of the responses. 

Development of cntical analysis skills, better informed citizens; 
* improvement of reading'and writing skills. (New Hampshire] ? 

- ^- > ' 23 - ■ ' ■ 
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Explosion of knowledge and dissemination of knowledge, speed 
and comprehensive coverage. [Oklahoma] 

There is a need in today's changing world to help and provide our 
students with the best educadon possible and this wijil cause need 
1*^ for study in mass communication. [Arkansas] 

The need for students (and general population) to be informed on 
the nature and function of the mass media, both as producers and 
consumers. [Washington, D.C.] 

The arguments cited against offering mass communication 
courses dealt, in part, with the existing units incorporated in other 
courses, four of eight respondents made such comments. Two 
other conmients were made, one being that instructors were not 
properly trained to teach such courses and the other that the cur- 
riculum could not handle any new c^>ttses; ^ 

\ Prioritie^ack of any effort to d^o. [Maine] 

There have been othfer more pressing priorities. [Washington, D.C] 

Courses in Journalism are offered and most -schools in English 
courses provide opportunities in Joumaljsjn. [Idwa] 

Overload with courses. Lack of teacher preparation. [Idahol 

Lack of trainecf staff. [New Hampshire] ^ 

r 

Reluctance to add additional courses, because it is easier to in* 
elude mass communication in regular courses. [Oklahoma] ' 

Lack of funds.-^l^kansas] ( 

Summary _ 

Although some questionnaire items drew a small number of re- 
sponses, the trends of the total body of responses are quite clear. 
The instructors of existing courses are in mkny instances Jiot 
academically or professionally prepared to teach mass communi- 
cation clakses. The arguments for these types of concerns are 
lo'gically ba^^ ^9^^ ^e needs of coping adults in our society. 
The argument^ against offering mass corrHnunication. courses are 
based on limitations o*f the school systern and^on the issue of what 
should be erftphasizrtl in the curriculum. 

In existing mass communication courses the content of news- 
papers andytejevision is emphasised. Tl^is emphasis is acceptable, 
but contentt of other media whi'ch are highly accessible to the 
public, sucn as radio, magazines, and film, are not emphasized. 

2 9 • - " ' 
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Likewi^, important ^'effects" of media content are ignored, 
probably because of the instructors' lack of specialized training. 
This i^eglect leads to limited discussion of career opportunities in 
the mass media. * • . ' 

Claarly, the impetus for more widespread study of the mass 
media must (and is expected to) come from local secondary school 
districts and schools. Many state-level respondents were unabje to 
a^iswer questionnaire items because of their lack of detailed knowl- 
edge-about local dist^ct and .school programs. 

Detailed questionnaires like the one used in "this study should be 
sent to a random sampling of all secondary schools in the United 
States (and to other countries for comparative purposes)* Only 
through such responses will an accurate picture of mass communi- 
cation course development' at ^he^condary. school leveU^merge, 

Instructional Approaches 

The following chapters outline the rationale for* mass communica- 
tion instruction, provide teachers who are not fully trained with 
the most fundamental kinds of knowledge, and present 'alterna- 
tive^ to instruction. In addition, the chapters attempt to, provide 
models for mass communication instruction on the secondary 
school. From^ the many course and curriculum documents un-, 
covered in bibliographic searches, from thert)ften competing. aca- 
demic theories of mass .communication, ano^om the assertions 
of the media themselves,- we have attempted to grpup instructional 
approaches^ at the secondary school* level into a small number of* 
categories unified by simple rationales. , 

The approaches to biass commufiication instruction parallel the 
following basic purposes at the secondaSy school level: (l)r tapro- 
vide for^ersbnal development of the student, <2) to assist the S^t^ 
dent in analyzing and evaluating the content of the mass media?^ 
(3) to help the student gain sufficient competence to examine and, 
understand Ihe media as institutions of society, and (4) to prepare 
students for careers in the media or for professional training^even- 
tually leading tu careers in the mfedia. , ' . ^ 

A chapter on each of these instructional approaches follows, as 
well as chapter^ on a cocurricular program of mass communication 
activities in the secondary school and on administration of sUch 
programs, \ ' 
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3 Mass Co\nm^nicat^on 

Instruction and i 
- . Personal Development 



Recent experiments with school children prove that TV and 
N)Qoks are natural allies. 

People have been knocking commercial TV as « detrimental to-^ 
education. Now we're letoing to use it. 

Ask any librarian: if a show is in any way based on a book, the 
kids will storm the library for it.^ 

-TjVG^c, September 4, 1976 

* Qeorge Gerbner, dean of the Annenberg School of Communica- 
tion, has Recently wntten: "We need a fresh approach to the liberal 
arts to revive their prime purpose, which is to liberate the individ- 
ual from imyvitting d^endence upon the imme diata cultural ^nvi- ^ 
ronmept. That environment today consists mostly of television."^ 
Gerbner goes on* to recommend instruction which will encourage 
viewers, ^listeners, and readers to select the media J^ey consiune in 
a way which will sustain the unique identities of themselves and of 
t^eir families*.* 

The very pervasiveness of the media in. our lives means that the 
media patterns which become habitual for us come to be the traits 
bx which we axe known. This is, .particularly tru^ in the ckse of 
everyday language. The media not only contribute new, terms to 
our vocabularies, they dictate acceptable norms for grammar, 
punctuation, and logic. In short, the media in large measure deter- , 
mine which topics will become prominent in both pul^lic and 
private discourse as well as the terms and language, with .which 
those tppics are (J.iscussed. ^ /. ' 

« At the sepondaory level the student is particularly subject to 
influence in the development of a personal style of commu^ica- ' 
tion. The student, at these ages, is discovering the personal traits' 
and lifestyles which will eventually lead to the proper degree of in- 
dependence frodf family, schools, and other nurturing influences. 

At the stole time students are developing their lifelong patterns 
of independence, they must also acquire those ''standard" com- 
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munication skil! 
reading, writing 
dents will, nee 

munity goals imcT objectives. They will need to acquijre those 
language skills/ which extend their personal influence ri coping 
with botli {Private and public pjroblems. Jn short, the stanatrds for 
adequate cjttainment in communication skills are inswumental 
rather than absolute in nature. An evaluator of student progress in 
this^area liiust ask, *'Is the student effective in achieving^his or her 
communiqanve objectives?'^ rather than, "Does the student under- 
stand the Darts of speech?" As mass communication instruction is 
brought* to t>ear dpon students' communicative standards, this 
distincfion will be {iartieularly important. 



Personal Development 



s which mark the responsible citizen— listening,, 
sneaking, participation in group interaction. Stu- 



tcTbecome sensitive to messages Relevant to com- 



' Objectives^Personal Development 




M We secondary level, the overaU objective for mas3 communica- 
,*tipn instruction aimed at personal development may be stated as. ' 



i 



Tq develop students' communicative skills in personal expressipn, 
in the use of communication technology, and in the planning of 
complex, coordinated mass communication undertakings so that: 
I 1. Students will junderstand and effectively make use of com- 
n\unic^tion directed toward them * - ^ 

2. Students will be able ,to further their worthwhile personal 
, ends by "effectively /employing their g^ersonal communicative 
skills * / 

The resulting benefit for the community at large will be respon- 
sible citizens who; are more adept at accumulating and organizing 
facts made, avai^le ih the Rjiiblic media, better 4ble to, express 
their conVictionsV and more effective in their work and leisure- 
relationship's. 

kationale , * * ^ 

I 

' Public education in the United States isja relatively new institution 
^ot as neW as radio or television, but hewer than university or 

parochial education. As public education was estaSlished, it bor- 

^ rowed curricula from earlier *sch9ols for the elite. The content of 
public curricula in language and its uses represented an unbroken 
sequence o.f borrov^lngs from the teachings* of classic Greek and 
Roman oratory through the Middle Aees to the print-dominated 

^elites of the nineteejith and early twentieth centyry.^ Until the 
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'nineteenth century all this instruction was unified' in the study of 
oratory. In the tiirieteenth ceYitury study of oratory bifurcated, 
creating^ two rivals^-stfldy of written composition and study of 
oratory. The typical English composition course of recent times 
is descended from the traditional written composition branch of 
oratory^. Xhe continuing lament pf contemporary* English and 
language arts teachers that th^ir subject matter falls outside the 
boundaries of their students' principal concerns emphasizes the 
fact that the mass media of to'day represent- an extension 'pf 
oratory rather than of writlen composition. All of us today exppct 
language to observe the conventions and regularities of oral dis- 
course-tiiscourse in the style of popular media—rather than the 
language^ of books. p ' ^ j 

The contemporary teacher who feolds up the content or i^n- 
' guage of great literature as a model of composition for the student 
may wish to reconsider the function of language instruction. The 
student, after all, must operate in the contemporary language 
culture. The «great works of the past are relevant as they illuminate 
the affairs of the present, but only the dimmest illumination 
comjBs from the language stable per se of these literary classics. The 
style of expressidn of Addison or Pope 6r Emerson has only a 
remote connection to the languajge of a television network's public 
, affairs program, of a friendly home, of a^ note to the teacher, of 
an angry lecture to children, of sounds whispered in a Igver's ear! 

Consider the Johnsonian grammarian's response to **Wihstons 
taste good like a cigarette should" cy the ^^old-^ashioneQ"" wrtting 
^ instructor's reliction to f^Coke is the real thing*' or any of hun- 
dreds of advertising Logans which are Active, parts of oufculture. 
To students wl^o daily absorb such prc^fit-motivated examples of 
mangled grammar and illogic, the traditional rtiles of ^English 
composition may appear to be nonsense. ' 

At th.e'same time,- these students will have little difficulty in 
offering an opinion as to whether,^ commercial, a magazine ad* 
vertisement, or a, film is well done. The experience of ye^ of 
constant exposure to the mass media has ifitemalized vigorous 
standards of mass communication quality. Instruction in personal 
communicative^ skills will proceed with greater satisfaction to all 
if that ^vigorous internalized gj^dard can be put |;o work in c^e- 
yelopin^ sound communicative practices. This process is expedited 
when students: 

1. Practice composing messages in familiar mass communication 
f^rnis 
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2. Have access to an audience of peeil^^ can act as a sounding 
board or jury as to the effectiveness Students' communica- 

* tion 

3. Employ standards of communicative success which are only 
slightly aboVe their present level of attainment 

4. Can use mak media technology in p^paring their messages 

5. Can preserve in their media ptesehtations those elements of 
^excitement they have l^^oml^customed to expe^ in their 

i 'fevoritfe media -^/^^^ \ 

Are able to draw 9;i the prefstige of familiar media techniques 
and personalities to add appeal to their own creations 
' , / 
In the case of reading, failure to 4:e^ognize tile ex^ing com- 
munication environment of the student has led to a distaste of 
reading reporte'd by Lance M. Gentile and Mema M. McMillan of 
Pan American University. They^have listed ten major reasons for 
teenage feeli^jgs about reading': 

— —By the tim^ many students reach high,;school they may 
equate reading w7th ridicule, failure or exclusively schoojrfelated 
tasks. Ofteh these youngsters have never experienced joy in read- 
ing, 

— ; — Some pupifs are not excited by ideas. Many are driven to 
experience life directly rather than through reading. « 

• A^great number of adolescents dcnot -want to sit, and in ' 

some cases are incapable of sitting, for prolonged periods. ; 

Adolescence is a time of intense egocentrism. Teen^ers are 

' preoccupied^ with- themselves, their problems, families, s^al 
roles, and material possessions. 

~Many young people 'demand to be entertained. They have 

developed little undjprstandjng. or appreciation of intrinsic re- 
wards, such as the sense of personal accomplishment that comes 
through prolonged effort. ^ * . ^ 

A lot of' these students are pressure^ at home as well as * 

school to read1 read! read!. Persistent stress proves Countergro- 
ductive. * 



Many young people ^ow up in ^n atmosphere void of read-^ 

ing material. The significant people. in their lives may not read or' 
have any appreciation for learning , by reading. These values are 
handed down, 

Reading may be considered antisocial activity^. - 

^Mdny classroom texts and supplementary reading materials 

are dull to look at. - • ^ 

Some adolescents view reading as a part of the adult world 



and Automatically reject it. 

Not all oX these matters are amenable to mass comn^unication in? 
structioh, but to the extent that the media environment of the 
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student can be exploited^ it is possible that personal communica*- 
tive skills may be developed and improved. 

History ^ 7 

Early in the history of the new media, both academics .and pro- 
fessionals recognized the media's influence upon language and 
personal communication. - , ' 

Journalism. In his pioneer textbook on high school newspaper . 
writing, L. N. Flint pointed but that, the first high school course 
in journalism had appeared in 1912 and that the first purpose of 
such courses was to develop in the student "a liking fpr composi- 
tion" and to "increase his ability to write.'"* Grant Hyde lijsts as 
the first proper , objective of high school journalism to **md in 
teaching conpposition."^ Another source reported' th^it a ciurse , 
iiv^oriiposition was the first approved by the Illiufiis Assemtioxi, 
xif Teachers of Journalistic Writing.^ George Gallup in 1928 pub- 
^licly despaired of the writing instruction available to high school 
students and advocated a required high school course in news- 
writing tp correct this deficiency.^.Ga^lup's views were not charac-. 
terislic of the time, however, as the majority of secondary school 
administrators and English teslchers seemed to view newswriting, 
newspaper or magazine writing^ and editing as subjects to be taught 
by special instructors at larger high schools or as "hardly worthy 
of tinxe. in the classroom."^ 

. Radio, there was considerable optimism' during the early years 
of radio that the cultured speech of early lihnouncers would con- 
tribute signifioai^lv to anJmproved leyelfof conversational usage 
of English. In^l^i Henry Bellows'^ envisioned the effect of radio 
upon popularSBBfeech as entirely beneficial.^ Hamlin Garland 
promoted the rSBo Medal oTTRe American Academy, which -was 
awarded to the radio arinouncfer considered to have the best effect 

* upon American English.*^ William Millson listed as a benefit of 
high school instruction in radicJ^a rapid- improvement in conversa- 

* tional speech. **^L.^ B. Tyson went so fat as to say, "I think radio 
is doing more to influence people to speak correctly than any 
^other medium I know^"*^ By 1938,#the Michigan Association of 
Teacher^ of Speech had published a suggested outline for a one- 
semester course in "Rady) Speech," which h^d as its first objective 
the development of the skills of good speeph.*^ Instruction in 
radip^dxama was seen a$ improving composition skills and increas- 
ing student interest in language.*"* ^ • 

Film and Television. The development of courses i!l>film and 
television skills is relatively refcent. High schoql television drama 
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was advocated as early as 1945 when fewer than a. dozea com- 
mercial television stations were in op^ation./^ More recently, 
instruction in ''visual literacy" pp^'media literacy" has been seen 
as beneficial to interpersonal communicative skills, composition, 
creativity, and student interest in schdol generally^^^ "Visual 
literacy,*' a toxichstone in contemporary thought and writing 
about media, is a term epiphasizing the essentially linguistic naturS 
of secondary school study of visual media. The^student lives in an 
environment dominated by the media;' to be literate in such an \ 
envirohment requires the passive skills of comprehension and in- 
terpretation (addressed at some length in the next chapter). The' = ^ . 
1970s *have witnessed a tremendous growth in the use of pho- ° . 
tography in general, an^'^iotion picture filnj in particular, as '"N 
" edia for student expression, not merely a njeans to encouf^e 
West in English composition. ^'^ Television instruction has often 
mov^ from the same starting point, but, due to equi^mefnt com- 
plexity and cost, it has until vert recently been less frequently ' 
encountered in th^ secondary cur^culum as a medium of student 
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Curriculum Suggestions * ' , 

Various books, studies, curriculum giJides^ and journal articles 
have advocated 'from one to five semest^csjpf sl^ills-related coUrse 
work in mass communication ^t the secondary, Ifevel.^^ The discus^ 
sion that follows is based upon our suggestion tiiat five courses in 
mass media should be available to the secondary school student. / , 
These coutses would be in addition to. the media exercises dhcor- / 
porat^d into heading, literature, arid composition courses. The sug- 
gested courses -are: 

Course ' ^ Media ^ ' o 

• Writing Porint and radio ■ 

Picture ideas ^ . , Photography^, graphics, film,. 

television 

Reporting the Ip^s Newspaper,^agaziqe, radio, ' 

television * > ^ 

' Advertising and public Print, display, raciio, 

relations television . . \ 

Stories and plkys Magazine, radio, television, 

jT . film 1 ' 

. A* . 

•36- • . ^ ^ • 
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Writing 

Course Qi)jecti'ves and Media * . 

The course is designed to introduce to the Student the basic forms 
of newspaper feature writing and niagazindy article writing; to in- 
ti:oduce radio script mechanics and writing for the ear; and to 
provide practice for the student in expressing his or her own 
thoughts in print and.raclio forms. Media: print and radio. ^ 

Rational^ 

The basic organization of print and radio messSiges wiU provide ' 
opportunities for ti\e student achieve the objectiv^ of the 
course.^^ Assignments are to be n6de in app^ro^dmately the same 
terms as they might be in these media industries; the student will 
^search prefect topics in much the same way. Fini^ed writing 
will be produced according to industry standards ^r expression 
and style. / . ^ ^ 

Course* Activities 

The following are illustrative of possible ^urse activities: , 

1. Using references in composition— the dictionary, thesau- 
rus^style book— Wcate twenty unfamiliar words in the 
latesl issue of the local newspaper. Locate and copy the 
definitions for each of the words, ifidicating which 
among the several alternative definitions in the diction- 
ary is- the most, likely meaning for the newspaper article 
in question. ] ' 

2. Using the same newspaper, find good examples of word * 
choices— c|ioices which add to communicative force, ^he 
object is, to identify "image" words (similes and meta- 
phors), ^opy ten examples and desSftbe the effect of 
each of these * 'image" words. ' 

3. With the\newspaper as an example, identify two-word, 
three-word, ahd more^complicated patterns ac^5<^ding to , 
the Conlin technique.^ ^ ^ 

4. Research an opinion piece for newspaper publication. 
Select an issue which, according to the local ne^spaper^ 
curreptly faces vpters or policymakers. Locate two kinds 
of informative resources on this issue: (a) conversations 
with a reference person— someone who is in'a positipn. 
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to provide expert information and opinion on the issue' 
--and (b) published information on the issue. The Read- 
ers Guide to Periodical Literature .may be a useful way 
*of locating recent^articles. ^ ' 

5. Write a feature story on the issue resWched. Describe 
the way tlie issue has developed over time, the impor- 
tant people or oj^anizations that have adapted a point 
of view on the issue, the.Stematiyes that seem to be 
available to the public or to policymakers, and'^your 
opinion as to the best course to follow. ^ 

6. ^ Catalog^the magazines in the school libraiy according to 
y the audience t6 which they appe^ to be addressed. List 

the topical conWts of each category of magazine. Some 
of the audiences to which magazines may be addressed 
include general ^udienc'es, men, \<romen, children, reli- 
giojus -groups, and hobbyists. 

7., Study the advertisements in a national magazine. Clip 
. out one full page; ad and answer the following questions. 

^ about it,^ circling! the part of the ad which gives you 
clues to the answer: To whom is tM ad directed? What 
is the p,roduct eriservice advertisecl^hat characteristics 
of the product, ori service are being;^pr6moted in, the ad? 
How is the ad desired to attract attention?* 

8. Rewrite* the ad'ybu Ja.?cve arfalyze'cl as it might have to 
appear in a n)agaziW*^directed to a different audience. 
For instance, if yoi\ ahalyzea ax^ ad for dishwasher de- 

' ter^ent iij Woman's Day magazine, rewrite^it fox Parents 
magazine. - 1/ ^ 

9. •RewxitQ the sa^e ad I for the same audience as inltenv 
eigWt above, but promote some other, characteristic of 
the product. ' l^ ^ \ *> 

10. Write a.bro^Jiure fo^the smne product which niight be^ 
suitable for use in dfrect-ifiail advertising' 

11. Write ,a sei of five alternative slogans for^the product/ 
Vyrite ^he ?Jopy to be included i A^e»away contest for 

^ the .product. I^ent prizes and* contest rules which com- 
^. plement £he characteristics of .the product.* 
13.*- Catalog^the radio stations which senreyour community. 
What are th^ain sorts .of material each regularly broad- 
casts? ' ' ' 
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14. Write, a radio commercial 'for the product in activities 
eight tfirough twelve above. Read the finished commer- 
cial aloud to solicit the reactions of other students. 

'15, ^Read aloyd the newspaper c^y for somejj^s event. 
Note the words and phrases *^^ich ar ^ffftyuU for t^e 
ear and the tongue to^grasp. Revisejro newspaper .copy 
to make it easier to read aloud, y/^. 
16. Conduct a- radio interview, with another student se/^ing 
as the person to be interviewed. Make sure that as inter- 
viewer you include an introduction of both the person 
being, interviewed and the subject matter, ask questions,, 
which get the person being interviewed, to do most of 
the talking, and provide summaries of each point as it 
is discussed and at the conclusion of the inteview. <, 
. . 17.* Tour a local radi^station. As a report 6i the tour^ 
i ' write a radio documentary about the regular functiori- 
V ing of the st^Sn staff in producing programming. Re- 
cord your documentary, on audiotape as evidence of its 
\ readability. 

18, Write the continuity (script to be reaOy. the lo.cal an- 
^ nouncer>for a one-hour program oJf-y5urfavorite music. 

Th^ program should be fifty-five minul^s in length. 
* Show the running time for both musitjjQ selections and 
J announcer copy. ' • 
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Passman, Arnold. The Deejays. New York: Macmillan, 1971. 

Rivers, Williait) L, The Mass Media. Reporting, Writingy Editing. New York: 

^ •I^rper and Row, 1964. . * * ^• 

Stein, M. L. Reporting Today. The Newswrifers Handbook. New York. Cor. 

nerstjMie Library, 1971. - \ \ 

Westley,^Bruce H. News Editing. 2ft'd ed. Bd^n. Houghton Mifflin ,^3^2. ^ 
Wimer, 'Arthur, and Dale Brix. Workbook for Radio and TV News Editiris, ^ 

and Writing, Dubuque, lolva: William C. BrowrVl975. 
Wiseman, T, Jan, and Molly J. Wiseman. Creative Comnmnicationd Teach-^ 

ing Mass Media. \Iinneap&Hs, National Scholas^c PressTA^sociation at th^ 

University of Minnesota, 1&74. (In^ludes.week-by*week ouflines.) -^*^r>v* 
Wulfmeyer^ K^irtuBeginning broadcast Newswriting. A Self-Instructiohal 

Learning Experimce. Ames, loW loWa State University Press, 1976. \ 
Zeff, Margaret, and Doris' KitchensT^Ho^s Media, M6nterey Park, Calif.l^ 

Creative Teaching Pr^ss, 1975. (Over one hundred language arts activities 

invpiving-fliedia.) • . ^ ^ ^ 

A service making a national newspaper available in, the classroom .is News- 
paper in the Qlassroom, Educational Service Bxit^m ^National Observer, tjio^ 
Jjpnes and Company, Inc., 2Q0 Burnett Road, Chicopee, Massachusetts 01021. 

Coursp % Picture Ideas 

Coujrse Objedtives'*and Media * * . ^ 

The course is designed to introduce students to basi5?fco|icepts in 
semiotics and visual composition; to acquaint thefh with tj;ie pho-' I 
^ togfaphic process; to introduce ^hem vi sual| a^sthetics as applied^ 
to televisibrf and film; and to provide practife^,for students in ex- 
pressing their thoughts m forms chaftcTerisuboT the visual mass., 
media. Media: photography^ graphics, film, television. 

^ • i ' 

Rationale 

The peryasiveness of visual mass media has imposed a process of 
standardization on the , visual perceptions of virtually fhe entire 
American population. In most cases, the visual forms of the media ' 
are understood at an unconscious level. Learning to reproduce 
these form's €o reflect their own thoughts will increase students' 
skills at usin*| visual language as a means of negotiating more re- 
warding ^sociations in their lives. 
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Course Organization 

The c6urse is organized into* four units: 

1. Graphic composition: page position, figure-^bund rela- 
tippships, type sizes and faces 

27 Photog3?aphy: still cameras, lenses, shutters^ film process- 
ing, photo editing, effects of focal length and depth of 
field - . ^ * ^ 

3. Motion pictixfes: cameras,' lenses^ fflm, editing, scripts, 
production planning ^ ' ' > 

4. Television: the production team, basic prodjuction equip- 
ment, switching, videotape recording, script, production 
planning ^ * V ^ ' * 

Course Activities ^ * * ^ ^ 

This course calls primarily for group projects which involve every^ 
student: In general, each group needs to include about ten stu- 
dents, and some rotation of responsibilities during the projects will 
make the media production process accessible to every student. 

1. Desigi^ a production credit graphic which saysj^'Directed 
. by (student name) ."'Select'a typ.eface appropriate to a 
favorite television prograifl forin stich as comedy, sports, 
or n^ws. , / 

^ * 2. From k magazine, cut out the picture of a prestige prod-. 

uct. Mount the^ picture in >.tiie center of a large v^ite 
card. Mount it just above center ^and just below center. 
Which looses best? Why? ' \ ^ 

3. W^th the same? ad, use a larger card, then a smaller one. 
* What* is the difference? Explain. \ 

"4. Wfth the same ad, change the shape of the card— hori- 
zon tal^ square^ vertical. Whjch seems mos^ appropriate 
^forthe product? Why? ^ * * 

5. Group project: design a billboard promoting some* 
worthwhile aspect of student life. ObtajVi permissiorf-to 
locate the billboard in a prominent plade in the school 
building ^r on the school grounds. Ideally, the'Billboard 
' ^ ^ would consist of from fo\ir to six pr more panels. A car- 
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toon needs to be prepared»first showing how each panel 
contributes to the finished worfe A good medium for 
such billboard projects is a coUagfe or mosaic of parts of 
brightly cblored mail-order catalog pages. 

6. • Construct a cqmera lucida. Instead of film, the camera^ 
lucida will project an image upon paper which permits 
the student to trace upon the paper the object that Is , 
before the cajmera, A salt or oatnleal box (cylindrical) 
can serve as the frame of t£§ camera, IJ-emove one end 
and replace with translucent paper. In the center of the 
otheir end, t^e a piece of aluminiun foil in> which a pin 
hole has been punched. Aim the camera at a bright put- 
doo^cene. Put a coat or opaque cloth over the paper 
end of the camera to keep stray light from washing out 
the imagel Trace the object focused upon the paper. 

8. Photojournalism: using a personal camera, take'a series, 
* ♦ of at least five photographs which tell a stbry, Particu- 

larlx good subjects are those which describe a process, 
such^as how to string a guitar or how to fry an egg. Write 
legends for the photos, as well as an introduction to the 
series, • ' ' 

9, Photos for television: using a personal camera, make 
^ photographs ti^at could be incorporated into the station 

^ identification messages of a local television station. 
10, Group project: cover a single event from many points of 
■^^Srwew— «ach student with a personal camera. Good events 
^ for this project include" parades, football tallies, athletio, 
competitions. Edit the collected photographs, prgpare 
- ^ legends, and mount a photographic exhibit of the event. . 
ll-'20. Motion pictures: select projects ^ from pages • 19^6, 
Robert E. Davis, introduction to Film Making (Falls 
^ Church,*Va.: Speecli Communication Association* 1975), 
; 21. Storyboarch using clippings from, magiazine ads, con- 
struct^ a storybbard for a television commercial. Under- 
neatti each shot qn the storyboard, indicate the audio * 
or sound portion of the commercial. * ♦ ^ * \ 

22^ Produce a script for the commercial in item twentyone. • 

23. instruction^ vic^eoscript: using a;Storyboard, outline the * 
/ ^ots necessary for an instructioi^videotaped lesson oil. 
I manual process such as pulling taffy, jnaking a paper 
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airplane, or potting a plant Indicate under each picture* 
the sound component the videotape. 

24. Produce a finished script for the instructional videotape 
above. * - . 

25. Produce an outline krript for an interview of a well- 
known local person a-member-of the class. 

, 26. Create a game show for local television production. In- 
clude the basic gimmick for the show, characteristics of 
the game, show host, contestants, and studit3 audience. 
Include sketches of special props or set pieces that must/ 
be devised. 

27. Group project: produce the best of the scripts resulting 
•from the project above in the school instructional tele- 
vision studio or in the studios of a local television sta: 
• -don or .cable system. . • 

Readings for the Teax:her or Administrator 

Coynik, David. Movie-Making: Chicago:^ Loyofe University Press, 19J4. 
Crowell, Thomas Lee, Jr., and James F. Bender.. .VBC Handbook of Pro- 
enunciation. 3rd ed. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1964. 
DavTsT^obert E. Introduction to (Film Making, Falls Qhurch, Va,. St)eech 

Communication Association, 1975. 
Diamant, Lincoln. The Broadcast Communications Dictionary. N*ew York- 
Hastings House, 1974. " ^ ■ / " 
^Gedule, Harr>- M., and Ronald Gotte^man. An Illustrated ^Glossary of Film 

Terms. New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973. 
Hilliard, Robert L. Writmgfor Television. 3rd e<i. New York. Hastings House, 

1976. . " . . . ' . * . 

Ljdstone, John, and Don Mcintosh. Children as Film Makers, New York. Van 

Nostrand R^inhold, 1970. 
McCavitt, William. Teievisiorr^Studio Operations MapuaL Rev. ed. Indiana, 

Pa.: A,G. Holding Publishing, n.d. 
Mailory, David. The School and the Art of potion Pictures. Boston. National 

Association of Independent Schools, 1966. 
Millerson, Gerald. I^ie Techniques of Television Production. 9th ed. Hastings 

cHouse, 1972. - ' ; ' 

Mitchell, Wanda.' Televising Your Message. An Introduction to Television as 

Communication. Skokie^Ill.: National Textbook Co., 1974. 
Morrow, James, and Murra> Suid. Moviemaking Illustrated. The Coniicbook 

Filmbook. Rochelle Park, NJ.: Hayden Book Co., 1973. (Techniques ot 

film are taught by comic strip presentation.) 
Piper, Jhn. "Guide, to* Starting a Film Class." Super 8 Filmmaker, October 
1<^75,pp !>fi>30 \ . 1 ^ , 
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Rivers, William L. The Mass Media. Reporting, Writing Editing. New York. 
Harper and Row, 1964. ^ 

Roberts, Kenneth H., and Win Sharpies. A Primer for Film-Making. New 
York: Pegasus,^ 1971. . ' ' , 

Smallman, Kirk. Creative Film-Making. New York: Macmillan, 1969. 
Stone, Vernon, and Bruce Hinson. Television 'S^emfilm Techniques, New 
York: Hastings House, 1974. 

Wilde, Larry. How the Great ' Comedy Writers Create Laughter. Chicago. 
Nelso^ Hall, 1976. \ 

Zettl, Herbert. Television Production Handbook. 3rd ed. Belmont, Calif 
Wadsworth, 197§.^ 



Course 3: Reporting the News * ' 

Course Objectives andM^dia ' " >. ^ 

The co\irse^is designed to provide practice for students in research- 
ing and checking news stories; to-'provide them with practice in 
writing, editing, and producing news and public affairs reports for 
newspapers, radio, ahd television, and to provide students with an 
opportunity to observe and respond to audience reception of thA 
communication. Media: pewspaper, magazine, radio, television, 
/ ' * 

Course Organization 

Members of the cla^ will be organized into a news production or- 
ganization with print, radio, and television news outputs (see chart 
for the possible organization of a class of up to fifty students). It , 
would be desirable thatiUtudent^^^ rotated through the various 
news units. The laboratOTy newspaper will, need to be printed on 
an offset press in-^ order that halftones (photographs) may be in- 
cluded-^inexpensiv^ly.' It would be desirable that the paper' come 
out at least weekly, so that some pressure of deadlines is intro- 
duced. 

Probably the best way to provide for broadcast of the radio 
. news output will be a cooperative arrangement with a local com- 
mercial radio station. For example, the students may supply a 
^weekly summary of events at their schooLfor the benefit of the 
^general community— or they may provide for the high school, 
audience a summary of hews events of particular interest to 
teenagers.*^^ - ... 
. As "far as television news is concerned, there are two possible 
outlets for student work: in-school broadcasts and filmed or taped 
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reports for local television stations. In many recently constructed 
high schools, classrooms are connected to a central video cable. If 
so, it is a relatively simple matter for a .part of the class day to 
include an in-school news broadcast piped to all classrooms. Some 
local television stations actively encourage high school inputs for 
loc^ news-weather-sports programs. Others have used stories from 
high school reporters and camera teams in smaller towns in their 
coverage area where they have no regular staff.^^ 



Newsroom 



• • Editor 
Assignment Editors 
^ Reporters ' | 



Still Photo 
Team 



Motion Picture 
' Team 



Lab Newspaper 7 
Production 



Radio Production 



10 

Jelevision "Production 



Course 4: Advertising and Pubfic Jlelations 

r 

Course Objectives and Media 

The course is designed to introduce students to the art of p^ua- 
sion, to make theln aware of the vuln'erabilities to persuasion of 
various mass media au'diences; to provide them with practice^ in 
writing scripts for television commercials; and to provide an op- 
portunity for students to develop a media plan. Media: print, 
display, radio, television. 



Rationale ' . . 

Advertising is the most common form of public persuasion. To the 
extent it is successful in locating ancJ stimulating consumers to 
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purchase the goods and services it promotes, it plays an important 
'and useful part in a free economy. To the extent it may be mis- 
understood or misleading,* ijt is a problem for individual consumers. 
As students try to exercise the pihuasive skills of advertising, 'they 
will see more clearly the capacities c$ advertising both- to benefit 
and to harm. Public relations effoiil often complement advertis- 
ing. Contrasting the advertising and public relations output of a 
firm will- put the function of ea^ in clearer perspective. 

Coiirse Organization 

The principal activities of the course should include analysis of 
successful commercials,.pxactice at analyzing potential tai^et audi- 
ences, designing media plans, and pr^paring-eopy and scripts. 
' ' Excellent materials for study. are the CLI^^ward reels. These 
are film or videotape copies of thef commercials receiving the an- 
nual CLIO Awards for commercial excellence. These are prep^ed 
annually by the New York Advertising Club and inclpde both U.S^ 
and foreign commerpials. 

To understand the target audiences for which commercials may 
be prepared, the student needs research information— at the very 
least, the ubiquitous rating report. These rept>rts will help the stu- 
dent learn about the available audiences for possible television an^ 
radio commercials. On Saturday morning, for example, it is a 
cliche that children are watching|TV. But what ages and sexes are 
these children, and what adults, ijfany, are involved?* 

The students will want to distinguish the specific persuasive 
goals of each specific comme?:eial. For example, a commercial 
could^erely be intended to inforp parents that a new baby prod- 
uct iigs b^en introduced: Or' the commerciaTVnay attempt to create 
a sense 5f heed among men who do'npjb yet regularly use an anti- 
pergpirant. Or the commercial may compare two products so th^t 
Tlffe" advantages of one are more evident to housewives. 

An important issue in designing a well-coordinated advertising 
campaign will be dedsions as to which product characteristics to 
advertise, using .which appeals', and for whjch audiences. Also con- 
sidered >vill be the unique identifying symbok of a product^trade 
pame, tradelnark, manufacturer logo (identifying visual mark). 
Such decisions, of course, involve marketing, psychological, and 
sociological considerations, Adding additional benefits to such 
exercises. • . • 

Finally, in deciding which media shall carry the various appeals 
_qI the c^paign, the student will havp t,hf> opport.ur\jty ,t.Q constdet^ 
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each of the media, assessing the persuasive capabilities of each. 

public relations promotes ideas rather ihan products and at- ^ 
t^Sipts to create favorable attitudes toward an individual or com- 
pany among important segments of the public^Many times public 
. relations releases by companies are inserted in the meciia free of 
charge because they are considered news of the day. Such oiew^- 
worthy releases miglvt inblude, for example, progress ip labor 
negotiations or responses to charges of pollution. 



Course Activities 



The following are illustrative of possible course activities 
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1. Bring a familiar and inexpensive m^ufactured product 
.to class (ja soft drink, toottipaste, soap, item of clothing, 
^ a tool, etc.): Identify and report orally on its character- 
istics so far as the consumer is concerned. ^ « 

2. Mak^ a scrapbook of all the atjvertising you can fin 
related to this product. Include radio and television a 
vertising by ,>yriting a brief paragraph on each com;^^r 
cial you encounter. 

3. Using the scra^rb^lc as ^ guide Igind resource,-jwrite a 
brief report describmg the advertising campaigns for this ^ 
product. To whom does this advertising appear to be ^ 
addressed? If the advertising is addressed to more than y 
one audience, how do, the appeals to feach audience dijy^ 

' fer? Why? How do advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines differ? How do commercials for radio, and 
television differ? : ? ' , 

4. Using your imagination, create a passible new product 
superior to the one yoH now use. It Could be gheaper^ 

■ hfiore effective', simpler, ^packaged more attractively. 
Describe the new product Jn ' a report that includes 
sketches. * . 

5. ^ Design a new package for this product, one that will ' 

appeal to those whom ypu anticipate will be the princi- 
pal buyers of the product. Tell how your packaging will 
be attractive to this' audience. * ^^^^^ 

6. Group project: design and create in the 'classroofn^the 
point-of-purchase display that will help the potential 
customer see the advantages of purchasing one of the 
improved products proposed by some member of the 
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7. Examine the rating ft'ports of .local radio stations in 
,yoilr area- (The stations can usuallyilelp you locate rat-, 

/ irtg informatiop.) Which station $eems to have listeners 
^ ^ more likely to purchase your produci? What in the sta- 
tion program seems to have attracted them? . 

8. Design and produce oit audiotape a commercial for yoxxt 
product which conforms to the style of the radio station 
identified in item seven. 

9. Design a newspaper ad appropriate to yo,ur new prod- 
* V uct. Design a ftfll-page ad, a quarter-page ad, and a two-> 

coluinn ad. How do these differ? (A sales representative 
ffom the local newspaper could^act as judge for these 
' ads.) ^ ^ 

10. ' Select a famous person to. become spokesperson for ' 

y oiir product. List the* qualities of this person which will 
enhance your advertising campaign. Discuss the reasons* 
for yoiur 'choice of this person as suitable to deliver ' 
i testimonials for your product. * 

11. Design a billboard* which 'includes an endorsement of 
^ your product by this spokespe^rson. . 

12. Develop a public relations campalgir^bout your school 
for the people in your distrifct an'd for the city at large. 
What should they know about the students^ teachers, 
and school building that they don't a&eady know? Whit 
misconceptions do they have? What are some good 
points that haven't been emphasized before? 

13. Decide on a'so.cial issue that n^eds to be brought to 
^ people's attention, such as a charity drive or human 

relations goal. Plan a cJombined advertismg and public 
relations campaign promolM|^pur point of view^-^is- 
ctissrthe ways inwhich advmmhg^d public i^e^tjAns 
professionals, ej^^ka great or small amount of so^al 
respdnsibility.^^^H^ 



Reference' Books ^ \^ • 

Barton, Roger. Media in Advertising. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964.' 
Burton, Philip Ward. Advertising Copy writing 3rd ed. Columbiis, Ohio. Grid, 
Inc., i974. ^ K 

Canfield, Bertrand R., and H. *Fra2ier Moore. Public < Relations Principles, 
Cases, and Problems. 5th ed. Homewood, III.: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 
^ 1973. ' 
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CutliF, Scott M., and Allen H. Center. Effective Public Relations. 4th ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:. Prentice-Hall, 1971.^ 

Divita, S.F, Advertising and the Public Interest. Chicago. American Marketing 
Association, 1975. 

Dunn, S. Watson, and Arnold N|. Barban. Advertising. Its I^le in Modem 

Marketing 3rd ed. Hinsdale, 111.: The Dryden Press, IdfA,^ f 
Howard, .John A., ahd James Hulbert. Advertising and the Public Interest 

Chicago: Grain Communications, Inc., 1973. 
Mayer, Martin. MUdisori Avenue, U,S.A. New York: Harpe^r and Row, 1958. 
Rosenblum, M.L. How td Design Effective Store Advertising. New York; 

National Retail Merchants Association, 1961. 
Steinberg, Charles S. The Creation of Consent. Public Relatior^ in Practice. 

New York: Hastings House, 1975. 

Stephenson, Howard, ed. Handbook of Public Relations. 2nd ed. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1971. j?. 
Wright, John S., and John E. Mertes. Advertising's Role in Society. St. Paul, 

Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1974. ^ 
Wright^ John S., et al. Adve/tising. 4th ed, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1977.\ 

Professional Organizations in Advertisirig and Public Relations 

The Advertising Council. Made up of representatives from many'.areas of the. 
media (ad agencies, newspapers, magazines, broadcasting, etc.) who work 
together to develop and disseminate public relations advertising for worthy 
national causes. ^^^Vi^ 

Anjerican A'dvertishfg Federation (AAF). A federation of: advertising organi-* 

z^tions. Most local advertising clubs belong to the AAF.^AAE h'elped . 
. establish the Federal Trade Commission and the Better Business Bureau. 
Its emphasis is on compliance with laws rather than matters of^ taste. ^ 

An^erican Association of Advertising^gencies (AAA A). The A i^AA' exercises 
Its control over.advertising agencies by not allowing unethical agencies to ' 

, tecome members. It insists that member agencies not engage in such prac- 
tices as "false or misleading statements/testimonials which do Q.ot reflect 
ihe real choice of a competent witness, statements or pictures offensive to m 
public decency." ' ' , . 

Association of National Advertisers T(AN^). A group which represents the 
diehts of advertising agencies. They join with the AAAa in investigating 
complaints concerning "objectionable" advei;tisements. \ * ^ ^ ^ 

Public Relations Society of America (PRSAJ. A broacl-b'ased group of individ- 
uals involved in public relations activities for agencies, clients, or education 
* institutions. 

Media Term§Jmportant in Advertising 

American Research Bureau (ARB). A broadcast program rating service for 
radio and television only; it uses both the ^iewer diary method and' an . 
electronic*recording and >(abulating system known asArbitron.- 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC). An organization sponsoreid by publish 
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ers, agencies, and advertisers to validate the circulation statements of i 
magazines and newspapers. ' ' I 

A.C. 'Nielsen Company. This'company measures the percentage pot "televi- 
sion homes" nationally or locally tuned to any given televisioi^ progtam 
in a manner similar to the ARB. 

Simmons (W.R.) and Associates. A syndicated service providing advertisers 
and agencies with information on the characteristics of selected media 
audiences. * ^ . / 

Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. (SRDS). An organization which pub- 
lishers current information on advertising rates, mechanical requirementSj 
closing dates, and similar data on print, broadcast, and transit media. Ac- 
cepted as the standard source of advertising media information. " ^\ " 

Target Group Index (TGI). A syndicated service providing advertisers and 
agencies with information on the characteristics of ^ected media audi- 
ences. 

• » 

Course 5: Stories and Plays ' : 

. Cgurse Objectives and Ijdedia ' ^/ • 

The course is designed to introduce students to techniques, of fic- 
tional narrative in the mass media; to provide^practice for students 
in writing short stories for magazines; to. provide practice in pro- 
ducing script arid production, planning for radio drama; and to 
provide practice in writing andVistialization of filmed/jr television 
^^rama. Media: magazine, radio, television, film. ' 

Rationale ^ ^ ^ 

Narrative or stofy telling in the, media Is at once the most complex 
and the most audience-involving of all mas^l^edia contents. Stu- 
dents have absorljed great quantiti^ of print and visjiaT^fteti^n 
arid, by the time they ar?^ in second^fy.^d|ipol, jbhe^^e often out- 
spoken critics of the fiction gfp* whicTi th^ej^ ^are |ft36sed. This 
fiction-writing unit is intended to^tart studfent^ to\ffl|5 producing 
manuscripts that capture and (Jomniynlrater tlife dramss. in their 
minds so that the standards they *^ave. a&eadyBntemdi1:ed.i^ 
works of * fiction .may be exploit^ tp ina*easis their j^apaeit^kttor , 
effective expression.?^ • \ • * ' ^ * 

Course Organization " ' \ j ' » ^ 4 ' . 

' ^ ^ ' ^ * . ' i ' 

, Three actrvities are essential to the course-Viewing or reading welK 

•written, and produced fiction, creating paginal fiction^^rom out- 
lines, or treatments through dyaftsjfcr^i&^ed manuscripts, and 
receiving constructive criticism .firpm peers 
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The model fiction works for this course might include: 
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1. Well-known short stories by great authors.- . 

2. Radio productions available in commercial recording: **A 
Tree Crows' in Brooklyn" by Betty W6st, Lux Radio.*: 
Theatre production; **War or the Worlds" adaptation by 
Howard Koch of H.G. Wells> original novefla, directed 
by Orspn Welles, produced by Mercury Theater (famous 
panic broadcast); "Treasure of the Sierra Madres," Lux 
Radio presentation with Humphrey Bogart; "Tarzan, 
Initial Episodes," early radio Versions of Edgar R^ice Bqjf- 
roughs classic. (Note: information on sources for historic 

. radio programs will be presented in the following chapter.) 

3. Films of high quality such as Charles Chaplin, The Gold 
'Hu^h (1925); D.W. Griffith, Intolerance (1916); Jean . 
Jlenoir, The Grand Illusion (1937); Robert Enrico, Oc- 
currence at Owl 'Creek Bridge (1961); Ingmar Bergi^an, 
The Seventh Seal (1957); Orsoij "Wellesjcitizen K^e 
(1941). (Note: information on sources for feature films - 
wilkbe presented in the following chapter/; 
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Cilities^ 

TJ^e specialized teaching facilities required for these courses are 
those* necessary to produce radio, film, and television materials. 
Many schools have such facilities already. For those that do not, 
the model facililies below have been planned to me^t two cri- 
teria: fiscal austerity and ease of maintenance. For schools that 
-wish to finance the ultimate in facilities, local broadcasters and 
suppliers can provide adc^tional advice and e^n complete designs. 
^ Printing. The printing of student newspa^«:e-^d periodicals 
will normally be done on contract with a local printing firm, but 
the school \vill want to purchase equipment for setting **cold" 
type and for making pljbtographs. At the austejre level, type can be 
set with an ordinary typewriter. At the moderate level, the type- 
writer may be an electric machine which use5^ carbon ribbon and 
justifies (aligns) both right and left mS^ins. Headlines may be 
composed by using the transfer type (**press W§") available in 
art supply houses. ' . * 

^ It is suggested that, film processing be done by a local firm, 
unless the school has existing darkrooms capable of handling the 
volume generated i>y these courses. So far as cameras are con- 

.51- " 
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cemed, the school will want to supply a camera for the instructor. 



intent of linstruction is 'to build. lifelong photographic. fekillsTrhe 
school may wish to purchase inexpensive box cameras for use by 
those students who, for one reason or another, cannot provide 
cameras of their own. 

Radio, Austere facilities for producing radio materials may be 
as simple as the ^s^rtable audiocassette recorder. Music may be 
added to a producttori recorded on an audiocassette machine by 
"playing a conventional phonograph from about the^same distance« 
from the microphone as the actors will stand while speaking. 

At the moderate level,- the radio production facility may include 
a portable audio console with turntables, tape recorder, micro- 
phones, and stands, as listed below. If dramas are to be recorded, 
a carpet on which the actors may stand will be a great asset, ^ince 
the carpet will reduce the unwanted sounds.] of falling scripts, 
shuffling feet, and movement to and from the microphone. Items 
below were priced at the end of 1976. ' 

Micro-Trak System D Compact Audio Control Center. This is 
a self-contained production unit consisting of a foiQr-channel 
"^stereo console with two turntables, tone arms, cartridges, and 
one microphone. Available from Mifiro-TraH Corp., '620 Race 
St, Holyoke, Mass. 01040. On^ach. List: $1819.00 
^ Microphone, Electi;o- Voice mod^l RE 50. This microphone 
would be used by actors in a 'radio drama. Available from 
Alexander Electronics, 1820 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64108. One each. List: $7/50 

Atlas Sleeve-action microphone floor stand model MS-20, 
Available from AlexanderElectronics.^List: $18.75 

^ ?le^l-to-reel tape recorder such as SONY TC-377. Available 
from Alexander Electronics. List: $397.55 

^ . TOTAL: $2388.80 

^ Film. The relatively high cost of even the tiny Super 8 film will 
usually, rule out film assignments by individual students. Film 
work will be primarily done as groUp projec^pW^Hhe austere level, 
only three it^s are required, and many Manufacturers produce 
excellent Supei\8 equipment, The models.quoted below »e iden- 
tified only to ej^lain the basis of cost ^stimatejs involved; their 
listing do^s not imply that the equipment of other manufacturers 
is not also excellent. ' , . 
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Bell and Howell Filmosonic TM Model 17442 Super 8 Mag- 
netic Sound Mqvi^ Projector with zoom Jens, sound-on-sound 
recording, automatic level control and manual recording, tone 
- control. Available from Bell & Howell,. 2201 Howard St., 
• Evanston, 111. One each. $399,95 - . 

. Bell and Howell Filmosonic Model 17422 Super 8 Magnetic 
Sound Movie Projector with zoom lens, automatic level Con- 
trol recording. One each. $359.95 . * 
G OKO Sound Editor RM 3 for vie\ying and editing Super 8 
single system sound film. Avadla^e from Ehrenreich Photo- 
^ Optical Industries, 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 
11530. One each. $200.00 

TOTAL: $959.90 [ ^ 

Moderate-level financing of film facilities will permit^ double 
system sound shooting, and more elaborate editing. ' 

Super 8 Sound Basic System consisting of sync qamera, sync 
recorder, microphone, cables, camera pod, full coat recorder, 
editing bench, projector, and accessories. Model BDSYS, 
available from Super 8 Sound, Inc.^ 95 Harvey Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02140. One^each. $2614.86 ' 

' Smith-Victor Model K 74 Hi-fi Quartz Studio Lighting Kit. 
Available from Alexander Electronics. One each. $389.00 
TOTAfi: $3003.86 ^ . 

Television. Production facilities at tlie austere level need include 
only a camej^, microphone, aqd videotape recorder. 

Hitachi-ShibSderi Model FP-71 black and white camera en- 
' semble including FP-71P camera (2/3 separate mesh vidicon, 
with 3" viewfinder), 5:1 manual zoom^lens, tripod, two mi- 
crophones, audio, mixer> and foam- filled case. Available from 
Ale:^an(fer Electronics. One each. $843^(J*% , ^ 

Pan^onic Model NV-3020 1/2" Helical vifleotape recorder, 
\ Available from Alexander Electronics^ OnBseach. $870:90 
Panasonic Model. MV-930 black and white monitor. Avail- 
/able from Alexander Electronics. One each. $262.5jO 

^ TOTAL: $1986.40 ' « . • 

^ The moderate-level television production facility suggested be- 
low provides for two-camera color production. The- equipment 
does nqt necessarily require 'a , specially designed stu<^io.,If the 
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school elects to purchase black and white television equipment, 
costs wijl be about half those cit^ad^here. \ / 

Panasonic Model 1450 Color Mini^Studio Production Center 
consisting of master control console, audio miker, color sync 
generator, special effects generator, cables, monitors.. Av^- 
able from Alexander Electronics. One,each. $7789.50 

• ^ Buhl MobUe Multiplexer #5721-200. AvaUable from Alexai\- 
' der Elgptrpnics. One, each. $975.00 * * ^ " 

Eastman Kodak SupW S^ideofilm projector Model TV-M 
100^ with lens. .Available Alexander Electronics. One 
' each. $186^4.40 ' 

Kodak Ektographic^ 35mm ^de' Projector Model AV 341* H. 
' Available from Alexand^rJilBctronics. One each. $265.25 
^ Sony Model VR 2600 oj^r-Matic Type II Recordel: Player., 

Available from Alexander'ElectroniCs. One each. $1745.00 
. ' 'Smith Victor K74 Hi-fi Quartz Studio Lighting Kks. Avail- 
able from Alexander Electronics. T^Vo each. $778.00 
t Sharp Model XC 2000 camera with self-contained c6ntrol 

unit. Available from Sharp Electronics, 10 Keystone Place, - 
P.O. Box 588, Parmus,^^. 07652. Two each. $8000.00 
Sharp Model XPt)"2000 Professional' Counterbalanced ped- . 
estal mount. Available from Sharp E)ectronics. Two each. ^ 
• * :,$600.00 ^ . 

Sharp Model X SC-25 twenty-five-foot ^systems cable. Avail- " 
able from Sharp Efectromcs. Two'^ch. $250.00 
TOTAL: $22,258.15 

^ Although portable equipment is vety popular, the authors do 
not Recommend nse of shoulder or back portable-equipment at the 
^cond&ry level, unless the schooliy'stem can afford relatively high 
maintenance cost,s. In order {o make such equipment Ifght enough 
to be portable,, the equipment is not designed to be ^ rugged as 
the heavier studio equivalents reco*mmended above*. 

J * * - r ^ 

* A Cautionai'y Note 9 

^/The foregoing coursed are not intended as alternatives to Janguage 
study. Instructors ^cannot be allowed to use media courses as an 
j^xcuse to escape their responsibilities •to teach grammar and com- " 
position. On the contrary, sueh courses must be (Ji^g^bk^d to bring • 
the romance knd relevance of the media into the^assroom as 
means for the^teachirjg of nao re effective communio&tion. * . ; ' 
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The phenomenal popularity of the television .version of Alex 
Haley's novel iJoote has underscored once more the contemporary 
miracle of the mass media— that so many of us from such different 
roots can be simultaneously caught up in^building a s^gle myth 
for the future, ' ^ * 

Culture is the sum of all that is hel5 in common by a group of 
• humans, V In any society, culture will be perpetuated in a way-that 
.^selects cultural products, preserves them, and teaches them to the 
young and newly arrived. Traditionally, public education has func- 
tioned to preserve and perffetuate the culture of th6se who^ social, 
educational, or pol itica l status has given them an inordinate influ- 
ence over the allocation of society 's resour(jps. University libraries 
carefully preserve ''classic" music and pjays; school orchestras, 
theaters, choruses, dance en^mbles. have continued to perform 
"classic" works not feasible for commercial presentation; self- 
abnegating teachers have -devoted their liv6s to passing "(^tural 
enlightenment to frequently Unenthusiastic students. The, state 
curricula in literature and the language arts have traditionally^ 
focused upon elite literature, sifice it is assumed, to represent the 
"highest" level of taste. The purpose of pushing these cultural pro- 
ducts was to "elevate" the tastes of students by making them ac- 
- quainted with .the "bett^" things of elite'life. '\ ■ 

But no serious observerU:ould conclude that^American education 
has succeeded in eleVatingjgeneral taste. In addition, by impressing 
an essentially alien culture (that of our Brahmihs) upon the child- 
ren of blue- an^ white-collar Americans, thejreputation of English 
and language arts instruction has been' materially damaged.^ The 
fac> of the matter is that Culture with^a capital C is irrelevant to 
the averse Aneriean student, sir\ce it is nojb a part^of the students' 
culture—not among .those (hings common to the students' human 
ecology, * 

Mass culture— the highly repetitive, "formula" contenjt; of the - 
communications media, with their voracious appetities for new 
maierial-do provide the wall-to-wall cultural environment of our 
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^students. If language arts study is to be functional, useful to the 
student, it must be relaW to some part of the culture in which 
the student is liVing'and being socialized. 

' Tq get down to cases, no one v/ho is well educated wpuld insist 
that there is nothing to be gained by public school study ofEvqn^ 
geline or A fale of Tuo Citi^.^^^e^^j^not only thoroughly com- 
petent writing but are toncning eSmrfients upon human intolerance 
and upon the l>ercHsm characleristic of otherwise ordinary people 
thrust into impossible circumstances. And nothing is wrong with 
requiring students to know this literature, unless the school there* 
by efxcludes the literatuje of the culture in which the student noW 
, lives and will'cootinue to live. ITze Autobiography of Miss'Jane^ 
Pittman, as a novel and as a television film, is also a. story df fiitol- 
eijance and personal heroism, and, more importantly, is a part of 
the communication environment in vfhioh modem students live. 
Some language arts time must necessarify be devoted to study of 
important el^en.ts of the culture of the averagfe American as it is 
sust^ed by the mass media, 

Bjt far the most frequently mentioned benefit of exposing the 
student to th^ cultural content of mgss communication is that the 
student vill improve skills of ^'critical thinking/'^ While defined m 
.a number of different ways, the temi critical thinking implies that^ 
the student wUl become adept at (1) selecting out of the ^ut of 
competing mass media olferings those materials which will meet 
his or her unique needs, both for information and for entertain- 
men-t, (2) interpreting the intended purposes of mass communica- 
tions so as to be able to perceive and respond to them in ways that 
will promote personal maturity' and stability, (3) assessing possibly 
disrup^tive consequences of secondary or incidental learAing from 
'mass communication selected for other purposes ,\ and (4) gaining 
valuable insists into prosocial values promulgated in the mass 
media, > • • 

Approaches to Course Work 

In general^the published curricula advocating the study of mass * 
commu:pication as value laden adopt one of two patterns— a senes 
St 6ne-medium-at-a-time courses or an all media-together thematic/ 
comparative approach. Foo: simplicity, the discussion that fallows 
first considers the one-m^dium-at-a-time approach, then the the- 
matic, approach. 
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Newspapers/Magazines 

Newspaper and magazine, appreciation and newspaper literacy is 
one of the oldest courses of this sort."* Newspapers, in particular, 
have promoted such insm^ctidn as a means of promoting reader- 
ship and good will. They have helped the teacher by providing 
copies of local newspapers for study, by producing educational 
films and other instructional media, and by offering speakers and 
tours. The following is. a' suggested unit in newspaper^ magazine 
appreciation. 

Objectives 

The unit is designed (1) to acquaint the student with the principal 
forms of reports, stories, essays, and articles found in American 
newspapers and magazin^, (2) to provide experience in applying 
• critic^ models to the analysis and evaluation of these media, and 
(3) to familiarize ttxe student with the persuasive devices used in 
theprint media- 

Unit OrganizatioiJ • ^ ^ 

TTie tools. The print author/editor works with the organization of 
ideas, type* style and size, page composition, photos and other 
graphics, and color. Activities jaaay include identifying these tools 
as employed in print media available to the student and redesifei- 
ing printed materials, giving the student the opportunity to change 
type style, page position, and iUustratioils as a demonstration of 
the influetice^of each of these tools. 

News reports. In the newspaper, these feature the inverted pyra- 
midal styl6, the lead line, the headline, the editing of a story, tre^ 
ment of technical ideas and terms, treatment of statistical informa- 
tion. Activities could include identifying these characteristics of 
news stori^ from a local newspaper^ reediting typical news stories, 
composing alternative headlines. ^ • . 

Human interest features.VThese entail choice of personalities, 
sources of information, interviews, author style, role of the human 
interest feature in both newspaper and magazines. Activities could, 
'include review of muckraking publications or fan magazines for 
human interest features and collecting features 'dealing with the 
same p^erson from a wide variety of publication^.. 
• The photo. News photosv- wirpphotos, sports, human interest, 
then^photos, photo ^ries and essays, agd use of color are inclu- 
ded under this term. Activities might include collecting photos df 
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the same ^vent as sh6t for several publications, selecting shots from 
a number of publicatibns photos that could be used as magazine 
covers, apalyzing the page composition of a photo essay, analyzing 
^^and iUus^ting photo editing and cropping, assessing the impact of 
photos in advertising. • ^ * r 

Sewspaper advertising. Legal notices, clas^ieds, institutional, 
item, price, slip-ins, co^, audiences, strategies. Activities could in- 
clude analysis and identification of ads that are name-impression, 
comparative, corr^tive, item-price, institutional. 

Magaz^e advertising. WTiile it is an extension* of newspaper ad- 
vertising, magazine advertising exhibits differences among adver- 
tiser^, procedures, and audiences. Activitie?' might include analysis 
and identification of ads that arername-impresiion, comparative,' 
correctivp, item-price, institutional.^ 

Comics. Cbmic strips, single-frame cartoons, political cartoons, 
comic book ve/sions t)f other media, audientes for comics, ^^ctivi- 
. ties cpulti include analyzing a comic version of a well-known piece 
of literature or research in the library on the evolution of a comie 
character such as Little Orphan Annie or Popeye. 

Print nction. Short stoty, novella, serialized novel, anecdote, 
abridged novel. Activities can include analysis of theme, central 
' charactei setting, and exposition, ^ 

Sports^ Coverage include3 box scores, event coverage, pjomo- 
tion, sports mythology. Course activities could include assembling 
the myth[Dlogies of selected sports personalities and teanjE. * 

Consui^er affairs. Includes household tips, conservation, home 
decoration, gardening, horpe improvement. Actiiitifes can include 
examinat on of thematic analyses, propaganda techluques, uniden- 
' lified sponsor benefUs, and so on. 

Resourced. ^ / • % 

The newspapers and magazines commonly^Svailkble to the student 
make verr good learning resource?. In addition, local publications, 
^ay be \ rilling to provide complimentary copies for students to 
study. Historic newspapers and minority and underground piiblica- 
' tions are available on. microfiche fdr library <and tutorial study *^ 

Radio/Television 



^tudents a 
And they 
they ' are 
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inundated with radio and television program mat^nal. 
ire more than passive consumers of the electronic media, 
pafeionate. fans. As a consequence, a unit on radio and 
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Wlevisicm^will not be an elementary introduction to these media. 

the same time, secondary students are unaware of the diversity 
o( the total program material available, and they are largely with- 
out historic and critical perspectives from which to interpret their 
cuin^eAt experiences with these media. Since high school students 
use radio and television in different ways, each migHlRvell be.dealt 
with separately, 

Objectives 

A unit* on .electronic media appreciation might meet these objec- 
tives. (1) to acquaint the student with the diversit>^ of services pro- 
vided by broadcasting stations, (2) to provide >4iistorical perspec- 
tive on current broadcasting, and (3J to introduce the student to 
critical models useful in locating broadcast programs that will meet 
the students' needs. ' * 

Unit Organization ^ - • 

Sews on the, air. Historical development of national radio news 
services, network news, actualities (see Glossary), interviews, ort- 
th^-spot coverage. Activities may include .listening to histonc radio 
news programs, comparing local news events as reported, on local 
radio and televisionistations, analysis of the evening television news 
programs, analysis pf 'the sorts of events for which liv^ television 
coverage hasTecenily been provided, study of the elements of a 
news report. \j/ 

Commerciql^r^hen histo^, pro-am sponsorship, radio spots, 
television spot campaigns, the creative ^process In commercials. 
Activities might include viewing antique television commercials, 
comparison of radio and television advertising from the same spon- 
sor^ an inventory ofAll the commercials broadcast on a particular 
radio or television station, a catalog of attention-getting devices ' 
•used in*c^n>mercials, ^ catalog of the perswasive appeals used in ' 
the commercials^fa giv^ product or service category, 

ChUdrens programsj(EBily radio program^ for children, child- 
ren's programs on public television, the Saturday morning child- 
ren's block, specials and docujmerftaries for children. Activities 
could include listening to antique radio programs for children, 
making an inventory* of t?he number of commercials broadcast dur- 
ing children's programs and the produ<;ts advertised, cataloging the 
violent incidents occurring during children's television programs. 

The docuynentary. Fin-and-feather documentaries, news dogu- >^ 
mentaries, promotional documentaries,, historic re-creatio^. Acti- 
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vities may include viewing television documentaries, listenyig to 
radio documentaries, comparing radio and television treatment of 
the same subject matter, analjjzing the logical structure of a docu- 
mentary. . 

Recorded music. History of popular music, adolescent music as 
a social phenomeno;i, music packages for radio, promotion of 
* pojiular* recording, the jukebox as a message. Activities might in- 
clude keeping diaries of exposure to music, observing the activity 
arourrd^a jukebox, comparing radio playlists and local record sales, 
identifying the musical categories used in radio and in record pro- 
motion. . , 
The situation comedy. Roots of the situation comedy in vaude- 
ville, early radio situation comedy, television situation comedy. 
Activities might include a study of the composition of the families 
involved, listening to old radio situation comedies, analysis of the 
principal sources of humor, analysis of the leading personalities in 
the programs. ^1 * . r 

Western stories, the myth of the Old West, stereotyped charac- ^ 
ters, radio serials, television serials. Activities could include listening 
to old radio shows, viewing reruns of old TV Westerns, analysis/)f 
♦ ^Western ''goqd^guys," analysis of Western "bad guys,"' assessing 
the source-of problems and solutions in plots of the Western. - 

Public televisfon. Diversity of program offerings, culturaTenrich- 
ment^ programa^or special audiences. Activities may include" view- 
ing publip television programs, assessing the effectiveness of the 
programs in lig^t of their intended audiences, analysis of the oy^- 
all offerings of the local public talevision station as an exj^^ssion 
. of system* priorities. * ' . ' 

Action adventure series. Historic roots^ri melodrama and film, 
stereotyped roles, violence, picture of society represented. Activi- 
ties could include listening to old radio shows, viewing television 
shows, mapping the friendship bonds of heroes and villain's in these 
programs,-* categorizing the victims in such programs, cataloging 
violent incidents. • . , 

Semlized novels. Early radifo versions of novels, television ver- 
>^o^, structural ^oblems of ajiaptation. Activities sh'buld include* ^ 
^detailed study of a single work with attention to' characters and 
(plot in the adaptation process. ' . ' 

*\ Audience participation. Roots in vaudeville, quiz shows, game 
shows, the quiz -fix scandal. Activities can include television view- 
ing; listening to old radio game and quiz shows, profiling Xhe typi- 
'cal contestant. ^^ ' ' 
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Resources 

In addition to viewing and listening to contemporary television 
and radio, students may^iew together prpgrams which the teacher 
videotapes from the air for playback in class. Antique radio record- 
ings from 'a number, of sources are listed in, the Schwann Long 
Play ing Record .Catalog available in^nearly ^very record shop/ In 
, addition, recordings are available" from: ** 

Radio Yesteryear • t> 

BaxH ^ X ' 

Gf6ton-pn-Hud5on, New York 10520 

. ' Old Time Radio, Inc. ^ ». . 

6JLS Commonwealth Building 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 18101 

Longines Symphonette ^ ^ . 

Larchmont, New York 10538 . - • 

Golden A'ge*Radio 
. ' Box '8404-T ^ . ; ^ _ 

Olivette, Mississippi 63132 

/Nostalgic Radio 
. Box29R ' . . . 

Peoria; Illinois' 61601 

Sunburst * ^ 
*39 Washin^on Avenue 
Pleasajajville,ltf-ew York 10570 , 

(complete/ with read-along scripts, student activity sheets 
on spirit inasters, and teacher's guitje) - 

• , For studying television programming, a videotape* recorder and 
I playback hionitor die ^indispensable. Cost of such an equipment, 
ensemble will range from $1,000 to $2,000, depending upori the 
features of the eqmpixient. It is not clear what limitations' will be 
placed on recordings made by instructors as^ result ^of'the Copy- 
right Act o| 1976 which went into effect in January 1977', There 
is som^ doubt that long-term^ repeated use of an off-air recording 
by an instructor is within fair use guidelines of the act, unless per- 
mission of the copyright holder has-been secured. It is likely in tfie 
long run ^at^ fair. use definitions will be liberalized, but, in the^ 
meantime, the j^rudent will be cautious. Students may also be 
assigned to view jAograms at home, but videotaping will permit 
replay and stopping the tape for instructor comments. 
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Film « 

Film classes have become more numerous than any other mass 
media classes at the secondary level. 'The reasons include the very 
high interest values of the films themselves and^a burgeoning litera- 
ture on the film and cinema. The following is\a suggested unit on, 
fUm. . ..-^z ' 

Objectives -j <* 

Approprfate objectives for a secondary level unit on film mi§lit 
include •(!) to introduce the student to the theatrical film as a 
unique mass cultural communication; (2) to make the student 
aware of the diversity of motion pictures; and (5) to provide the 
student with experience in evaluating the contribution^of a given 
film to his own cultural existence. 

Unit Organization ' * 

Origins of th&^f^^'Eaily audiences, film subjects, and film exhibi- 
tion settings.. Activities might include'viewing early one-shot films, 
rea^Jing firsthand accounts of early film^going experience, locating 
newspaper accounts of pioneer film exhibitions. 

The early story film. Sources of plots, sources of acting and 
writing ^tyles,'distributing problems* Activities can include viewing 
filmfe, interviews with older adults who were fans of .the ''sihex 
screen," analysis^of early films. 

El^ents of comedy. Slapstick, comic characters and situations®. 
Activities can include the viewing and^analyzing of comic films 
an^ r^ading from the many biograiJhical and critical books about 
these films. . • . , ' 

Serials. Subjects and personalities./Activities could inclifde view- 
ing aerials, analyzing ^e appeals common to the serials, inventing 
and scripting episodes that could be added to the serials viewed. 

HistoHcal features. Their appeal arid what happened to history 
as a consequence of the$e films^. Activities could include viewing, 
films and comparing the filmed account with historical ^iccourits 
o/ the same events. , 

. ^Sound at the movies. The sound that accompanied silent film 
and the introduction of spund motion pictures. Activities could 
include viewing silent films with synchronized sound tracks, addt 
-srSund to a silent film, viewing early sound films. 

Film documentary. Theatrical documentaries, educational fili; 
and government films. Activities can include viewing document 
and contrasting them to print treatments of the same events. 
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Films of character. Biographies, stories of personal fortitude 
and endurance. Activities can include viewing films and comparing 
them to print literature. 

The swashbuckler. Films with strongly adventurous heroes. 
Course activities could include viewing films, Reading fan maga- 
zines which pronjote such films, and reading and discussing th§ 
novels and short stories from which thes« films are adapted. 

Resources 

The sine' qua non^fox studying the content of film is the film for 
viewing. The largest number of films will be avaUalale through lease 
or purchase in sixteen-njillimeter size. This ^yider film has^ for 
many years, b6en the classroom standar<J. Much to be preferred 
for film study in small to medium-size classrooms is the newer 
Super-8 format. Tlie great advantage of this equipment is reduced 
cost. A 8uper-8 projector with sound sells at less than half the cost 
of a comparable sixteen-millimeter projector; and Super-8 film is 
also much less costly. As the Super-8 format increases the number 
of households owning theatrical films, the cost per print [for Super-8 
film can be expected to decline even further. A list of suppliers of 
Super-8 versions of classio and other antique film appeared recently 
in Photographic^^ , ^ , 



Blackhawk Films 

* 1235 'West 5th Street 
Davenport, Iowa 5280,8 

GgstleFilnl^ . , ' ' 
404 Park Ayenue South 
New York, New YoVk 10016 

Cinema Eight 

91 Main Street 

Chester, Connecticut 06412 

Colurhbia Pictures Smrft Films 

* 711 Fifth Avenue . 

New York, New York 10022 

* Hollywood Pilm Exchange 
^8899 'Beverly Boulevard, Suite 4;pO 

Los Angeles, CalifQVijia 90048 \ . 

Niles Film Products, Inc. 
1141 Mishakawa Avenue * 
South Bend, Indiana 46615 
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^ Select FUm Library , • * ' : 

155 West 31st Street ' " . ; 
New York, New York ' ' ' ' ^ 

Thunderbird Films . . ' / . - 

P. or: Box: 65157 . ; . . 

hSk Angeles, California 90065 ' 
* Walt Disney Super 8 Home Movies > 

500 Buena Vista Street » • . 
Burb^k, California 9152Jl. # 

A recent "survey of university film programs produced the fol- 
lowing list of films most frequently used in the classroom: Citi- 
zen Kane (194,1), 119 min., Orson Welles; The Battleship Potemkin 
61925), 75' min., Sergei Eisenst^; An Occurrence atQ)Si Creek 

Wridge '(1956), 27 min., Robert Enrico; Basfc Film Terms: A -Visual 
Dictionary (1970), 14 min., Sheldon Renan; The Birth of a Ifation 
(1915), 1,02-195 min., I>,W. Gnffith interpretations and Values- 
(1964), 30 min., American Cinema Editgrs; Making of a Li6e TV 
Show (1'971), 26 fnin., Charles Braverman; and^Why Man Creates 
(1968), 25 min., Skul Bass.^^ Many other films are listed in4ext- 
books on teaching firm histoiy.and film appreciation.^9 

It may be desirable to present still photographs bf specific 

^ frames of a motion picture. This is payticularly important when it • 
is one of the objectives of thie unit to teach composition or mQU*- 
tage. IMs possible ^for the teacher to prepare**sucl\phbtds; instruc- 
tions for doing saare contained in a recent journal article.^! J\nd 
some sets of still frames and film extracts are available commer- 
cially;^2 • - ^ •^^ . ^ • \ ' 

* ii * • « 

• • * ~ * 

A Thematic Comparative Approach to Media . \ ' 

In ^theipatic comparative approach »to instruction about the mass 
media, media dealing with the same themes, stories,* or events are 
examined together. Thir^Tirect comp^son of jriedia dealing with 
common material casts. the characteristics of each medium into 
clear outline. 'In addition, since the relative prominence of the 
mass media has evolved over 'time, comparisons illuminate the 
nature of society at large as each medium in historic succession has 
dealt with this material. Some illustrations from the classroom may 
clarify the advantages o*f the comparative approach. 
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Transformation of Ben-kur 

Ben-Hur is^ illustration of the transition of a^gle work of meK)- 
drama from print through the stage to silent, men sound, motion 
pictures and to television. The authopbf the novel was General Lew 
Wallace, who was onge governor of New Mesiico. The noVel was a 
smjashing publishing success, establishing a record for the largest 
single sale of any book apart from the Bible. Beh-Hur is said to 
have been the first work of fiction blessed by a Pope. 
• Wallace declared publicly that he would not permit the work to 
be dramatizecf, ostensibly because the stage would inevitably de- 
grade the stoiy. Atr last, the impressarios Mark Klaw and Abraham 
Erlanger purchased the stage rights a£ter nine years of negotiation. 
The play opened in November 1899. Costs before opening night 
had reached $71,000, a hifge sum for the day. The spectacles of 
^*the play included a rescue, at ^ea and achariot race onstage with 
twp horses per chariot. (Later the nUiSber 9f horses became five 
and then eight.) Some aifthorities of the d^y considered the theatri- 
cal versibn of Ben-Hur the most profitable stage production in 
history. , * 

in December 1925, the silent screen version oiBen-Hur opened 
in^e\^}fork, starring Ramon Navarro and Francis X. Bushman 
aiid directed .by Fred Nibk)..Costs for the picture were close to $4 
million, and gtoss revenues were welfover $9 million. The trireme 
(sfaveship) battles had been fought for the cameras^at sea; thou- 
sands, of extr^ were used. The chariot r^es in the doliseum wer^ 
among the most impressively realistic in the^historj^of film.*^ 

sin 19^9, Ben-Hur was filnied again as an MGM spectacular that 
may have cost as much as $J5 million and requited" more than 
three and a Ijalf hours to prcjj^t, It was directed*by William Wyler, 
'^ho hgd worked as an assis^am director during the Coliseum scenes 
of the silent version. The stars were Charltonjgj^ston and Stephen 
Boyd: ^ 

Qn February 14, 1971, the film was shown on theJCB? tele- 
vision network. According to the A.C[ Neilsen Company, me total 
audiemcQ was ^estimated at ^,630,0p0, making this telecast one of 
the^l-time top ^eyisiqn broadcasts.*"* * 

As the novel became a stage play, a great deal of compression 
becari^e necessary. JThis was accomplished by reducing t^e amount 
of Action, number of settijngs, number of characters, 3nd most of 
the personal reflection by the central character^ The stage version 
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focused on several key scenes, eqch representing an miportant 
chapter in the odyssey of the central character. Each of these 
scenes involved a spectacle of some sort, the most dramatic being 
r the trireme battle and the chariot race. * 

When the stageplay became a^film (it is important to recall that 
the stageplay'had nearly as great a public reputation as the novel 
by tjhis time), the action had to be "opened." That is, the con- 
straints of timfe ^d spaAe imposed by the stage should not con- 
strain the filmmaker. In [addition, the magnification of images in 
closeups and pS-ojections large screens magnified the people of 
the story to heroic proportlsi^. In the film^as a cbn^quence, the 
spectacles of the stageplay, while present, are only one of the^ 
appeals of the^^tojry. Closeups and fast-paced editing added excite- 
ment and permitted even more realistic portrayals. No wonder 
Ben-Hur was the silent screen's most expensive film! The net 
effect was that a story of faith became a pagan hymn to action 
and adventure. ... 

When the Wyler version otBen-Hur came to the screen, tiie film 
had gained a voice and 'the screen had^become wide. Both of these 
technological advances lent themselves to increasing theMmpress- 
iveness of realistic spectacle. And, as might be expected, tHe inter- 
nal struggles of both BemHur and Messala became even less impoiffc 
J tant. - *" ' ' • " ' 

The Ben-Hur illustration emphasizes that the communicative 
nature of a new medium affects th^ relationship of plot and char- 
acter as a familiar story is translated into a new mediUnv^As the 
' novel moved to stage and then to film and finally to television; 
the action and spectacle of the story were in each case increasing- 
ly emphasized in accordance with the audience expectatj/rfns of 
each new mediuin. ^ \ <^ 

''Birth of a Nation" arid ''Roots" ^ ' 

Birth of a Nation^e first American feature film, was a watershed 
in the development 'of filmic storytelling technique. It is almost 
unthinkable that a course in cineniatic language or cinema history^ 
could be tau|ht'without'showing this Remarkable film. However, 
th^ film is a rationalization of the Ku Klux Klan and a pov^erful 
treatise on" the kiability of black Americans to participate in they 
^ • political life of the United. States. D.W.. Griffith, pioneer film dir- 

^ ^tor and jjsftducer, wa^ the son of a Confederate officer and was 
trained as a« writer and actor of melodrama. As a result, he chose 
the Clansman, a novel by Thomas DLxon, as the subject of this 
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,great film. The novel was well suited to the melodiaitiatic treat- 
ment Griffith' always understood best, and its themes were consis- 
^tent^ with 'his views of Reconstruction. 

>^espite the racia^. bias, the film is exciting, even wfTeh viewed 
today. Ttfbre is suspense. There are many^alistic battle sequences, 
chases on horseback, brawls and fights, a seige of a backwoods 
cabin by Carpetbagger tro(^s, and last-minute rescues of t^vo dif* 
ferent .heroines. More than ^at, spectacle and suspense of the 
film wej^ entirely new to audiences of the day. * ^ ^ 

Although no controlled studies of the social effect of Birth of a 
Nation are available, it is difficult to deny'the^romotionaT bene- 
fits thi^ film had for the Klan. And it is lively that^iW/z of a Nation 
provided* mighty reinforcenjent for mistaken stereotypes of blacks. 

* Showing the film to students today inevitably generates muchit^is- 
cussion of this issue and of the related question. How should min- 
orities be repiresented in the media? ^ - \^ 

The televised adaptation of Alex Haley's w0fKx<yf"^^Ta^*'-" " 
Roois, provides a sharp contrast. The^mpact of tuis teleVisionY>ro- 
ductidn has ye,t to be fully felt or measured. It attracted ^e largest 
television audiepce of all -tijne, and it provided a view of blacks in . 
Xmeriean societj^^at^ is certainly more favorable than that of, ^ 
Griffith^ But, as- Birth^of a Nation created a mythic heritage for 
the racially bigoted among whites, so Roots may selectively rein- 
force attitudes among those blacks who view integration,'*assimila- 
tion of the majority's culture, and cooperation with whites as 
hopeless. It may be that pur love for such .popular myths in the 
media prepare us to persist in social inequities of long standing. 

• The Question of News Bias ^ . 

Virtually evel7y^textbook on mass communication deals with news 
bias in some f^ion or other. In a comparative media course, many 
different sorts news bias can be studied. Some are characteristic 
of news organizatiqns in general, other biases are assignable to the 
economic and social circumstances of each medium. Still others ' 
reflect patterns of consumer patronage. Each of ttiese become more 
apparent as the*various mfedia are compared. * . 

A convenient method fof explaining the forces involved in""&ias^^^ 
, is the Grerbner .general model of communication (see Figure 1).'^ ^ 
The horizontal dimension pf the model stipul^es that only thjDse 
news events which become available to the organization will be 
Me^t with^t all. For example, if an event occurs where no reporter 
or news service visits, it cannot becomgiMiews. H§re is an illiistra- , 
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tion.. It is typically the case that smaller local news organizations 
release a greater proportion of pplice and political ^ories. Consi- 
der a television station with only one reporter. How can'that one 
-reporter produce ej^gh stories to fill the. necessary news pro- 
, grains? Hy ^hiakingTr single visit to the. county courthouse, die 
" reporter will be able to repprj. crimes, accidents, and fires froi^raie 
dieriffs blotter ^d politit?a events, tax ma^^^jhd courthouse 
gossip from a single meeting of tfie county Boarcf of commissioners' 

'Just as a shortage of reporters can affect the availability of news 
events to a news organization, so can a plentitude of reporters. In 
his landmark study of coverage of education in American media, 
Gerbner found that stories on education increased in number >vhen 
the news organization included an education reporter. many 
cases such specialist'reporters will enter into informal patron-client 
relationships with informants in 6rder to develop privileged sources 
of information. For example,^ a military correspond^t may culti- 
^ vate a staff officer *^ho contributes information anH is cited in sto- 
'ries, perhaps, as "a usually well-informed sQurc^/' If the corres- 
pondent's stories hurt or offend this source, the correspondent's 
work may become more difficult. As a consequence, specialized 
reporters tend to promote the oi^anizations they cover, 
N Perceptual bias occurs as the values, of the newsroom and the 
news staff are imposed upon* the story. The most dii&ifssed per- 
ceptual bias is the alleged "procedural bias" -of American press 
coverage. According to this view, the American press ptefers to 
focus upon the appropriate protocols, or procedures, rather thBn 
the ultimate significance of news events. In the press covev^ of 
;the Paris peace t^ks^n Vietnam, the American press was full of 
*thQ diffici4lti,es relatitt| to the shape of the negotiation table, as' 
opposed to reports on the likely prospect for peace thrc ugh the 
negotiations. 

• The means dimension of the Gerbner model points out that the 
medium available' to the news organization affec;ts the nature, o^ 
the message that may be formulated. The so-called **pictorial bias" 
of televised news is an ex^ple. If a story inxjiudes attractive fifmfk 
more likely to be broadcast. As a consequence*, news is*biased ^ 
toward the pictorial. The formats of the media thu^s account for 
"format biases" in each. 

In Figure 1, "news bias" is shown to the^tudentas a function 
of both niedi^^chnology and organization. *As'si^nents which 
exten^^^^t^idee^ by ahalysis of local news media will help the 
ident develop a critical facility in media consumption. 
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If public edilcation has as one of its objectives to prepare the citizen 
to live in a \jorid of rapid technological change, then instruction in 
the value-laden characteristics of the mass media must , receive ^a 
very high priority. To an important extent, the media function as 
honest mercjiants, hawking the most frequently encountered values 
of society for adoption by anyone who finds previous valjues want- 
ing. The results in the long run, are not necessarily, that personal 
values become more homogeneous across society, but the trend of 
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Fig^ 1, JhB Gerbner general model of qomnjunicatiOn applied to news bias. 
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media influence tends £o be in that direction. Well-educated citK 
zens will have been alerted to this value-selling role of the media 
. and will develop alternatives for strengthening or counteracting 
tbe media influences in their live&. As alert consuifiers of the media, 
they will govern their media choices in the Ijght of enli^tened 
self-interest and in their public lives will employ the media 'lo sus- 
tain the diversity in riatibnal life that is essemial to the survival of 
a democracy. , - • 

Teaching the student to be sensitive to media-purveyed values is 
done in two alt^rnative-wVsr^ medium-by -medium approach and 
a thepiatic/comparative approach. i:he first is epitomized/ the 
newspaper and film appreciation course united Teaching one medium 
at a time will not require as KighhjriqtiSII^ed an instructor, and a 
greater number of texts are available to support instruction 
^ By examinin| media side by^side, the ihematic/comparative- 
approach enc9urages students to anticipate the results of njedia 
interacition with popular themes, news, and myths. Few textbooks 
are available to support thematic/comparative instruction, although 
a number of texts ^n mass media and mass cul t u f fe are available. 
This approach is particularly suited to discovery learning m which 
historic mate^^k are used to recreate the social context of^a time 
in whjch some issue of importance was especially salient. Often, 
very little direction is require4 firom the instructor for students to 
uhderetand the interaction of content or function in a message 
witff the natute'of a medium. 
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Access The Journal of Media 'Reform. 1028 Connecticut .Avenue *N*\V ^ 
Washingtoi>. D.C.. 20036 (S2a.00/yekr) * 

Aldrich. Beari. The" Impact of yfa$s 4ledia, Rochelle Park.W.J.: Havden 
.1975. ' • . . • 

^' . ♦ 

Benedict, Mar>-. David H. Weaver, and J. Herbert .Altschull. ^High School Stu- 
dents and- the Newspaper: Educating Media Consumers.'' ./ourTja/ism Qu'ar^ 
terlyo3{191S): 28-286: ' ^ 



Bafhiouw..Erik. A History of Broadcasting Jn the United States, 3 vols New- 
York: Oxford University Press. 1966/1968, 1970. 

Carpenter. Edmund, They Became.\Vh(it They Beheld. New York. Bailantine 
1970. ^ » . 

* I ^ 

Cituens Media Director^ Washington. D.C.: National Citizens Committee for 
Broadcasting. 1977. 
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Cole, Barr> , ed. Television. Selections from TV Guide "Magazine. Sev, York. 

Free Press, 1970. ' • ^ 
Doig, Ivan, and Carol Doig. S\us A Consumer's Gu^ifE^eviood Qhtts, 

N. J.: Prentice-HalK 1972. [ \ ' ' ' V 

Edmondson, \ladaleme. and Da\id Rounds, The Soaps jAytmie Serials of 

^Radiq and TV New York: Stein and Day, 1973^ 
Fell, John L. Ftlm An Introduction New York.'Praeger; 1975. . 
, Finch. Christopher. The AH pf Walt Disney From Mickey Mouse to the 

Magic Kingdoms. New York: Hany Abrams, 1973. 
Fox. George. Earthquake The Story of a Movie, New York. Signet Film 

Se'ries. 1974. ^ ' . 

From Ma Perkins to Mary Hartman The Illustrated history of Soap Operas. 
• New York: ^allantine. 1977^ * • ' . 
Gerrold. David. The World of Star Trek. New York. Ballantine, 1975. 

^ng. ^Robert J., and William P. White, eds. Mass Media The Invisible 
Environment. ?ilo Alto. Calif.. Science Research Associates, 1973. 
ut, Donald F. TneDracula Book .NJetuchen, N. J.. Scarecrow Press, 1975. 
'Glut. Donald and Jim Harmon. 77ie Great Teleciswn Heroes. New York. 
\ Doubleday. 1975. 

Hp^ld . Tim . The Mskmgofjpaa} 1999 New York. Balianune, 1976^^ 
Hermetz, Aljean. The Making of the Wizard 6/^02 .;New York. Alfrecf Knopf 
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Hynds. Ernest C. .imencan'^Seuspapers in the Seventies? Sey^ York. Hastings 
House. :1975. 

Jares. Joe. ^Whatever Happened to Gorgeous George? En gle wood Cliffs, .\. J . 
Prentiee.HadI.,1974. 

JohnsonTl^oji, and Jan Bone. Uriderstanding the FJm. Skokje, III.. National 

Textbook Cootjjany. 1976. *• 
Kaye^ Evelyn. The Family Guide to Children's TV What to*Watch. What to 

\\//ss. What to Change^ and Hou 'to Do It. New Yark:-Pantheon, 1974. 
Kershner, Rdger. TTie Sfusic Machines. Los Angeles. Nash, 1971. 
Kuhn, William. Moi/es in America. Da>ton, Ohio. Pflaum. Standard, 1973.' 
eih. Ted^and Fred Danzig. Hou to Be Mfeard. Making the Media Work for 
Yod. N^w York; Macmillan, 1974, 

LaOuardia, Robert. T/ie Wonderful World of- TV Soap Operas N&w York. 

Baljantine. 1974. * \ 
Legman, Larr>, and .Mil^t* Fajar^. Cinenja c^nd the Schools A Guide to 101 

^Major American Films. Dayton, Oiito: Pflaum Standard, 1975. 
LeRpy» .\Ierv>r\. Meryyn iSeRoy TakeOne. New York. Hawthorne, 1974. ^ 
Little, Jo^ph Fletcher, ed. Coping with the Mass Media. Evanston, lif.. 

.McDougel Litten,1972. > \ . ' 

Lupoff,' Dicic, and Don Thompson, eds. All m Color for a Dime. New York. 
.Ace, 1971. ' ^ ■ • > 
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MacGowan, Kenneth. Behind the Screen. New York: Dell. ia65. 

McMahon, Morgan E. Vintage Radio A Pictorial History of Wireless and. 

Radio, 1887-1929 Palos Verde^ Peninsula, CaliA, McMahon's Vintage 

Radio. 1973. 

Mapp, Edward. B/acfes in Americgn FMms. Today and Yesterday. Metuchen 
' N\J.; Scarecrow Pi^ss, 1972. ' ' ' . 

Masthead A Journal for Teaching History tuUh Old \eu.spaper$ Bo^ 1003 

Marblehead, Massachusetts 01^45. ($9,00, year)* 
Maver, Martm. .About Television New^York. Harper and Row, 1972.' 
Morrow, Jamfes, and Murray Suiti. Media and Kids. Rochelle Park, \ j 

HaydenM977. 

Nimmo,>^^g72e Rolitical Perstfbders. Englewood Cliffs, N. t. Prentice-Hall 
1970 J^^^' 

Perry, George, and Alan AJdridge. The Penguin Book of Comics. Baltimore. 

Penguin, 1971. ^ ' ' , 
Pierce. Elfreda C.«"Word Study. Comic Strip Style," Learning November 

1977, p. 48: 

Poteet, G. Howard. Radio! Dayton. Ohio: Pflaum, 1S75. 

Robinson, Jeny. The Comics. An Illustrated History of Comic Stnp Art 

New York: Putnam, 1*974. 
Rosen, Marjorie^ Popcorn Venus Women, Movies, and the American Dr^am. 

New York:; Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, 1973. 

Schicke, C,A. Revcfjutiomin So^md.'A Biography of the Recording Industry. 
Boston: Little, iBrown, 1974. 

Schrank, Jeffrey. Understanding Mass Media. Skokie.Hl.. National Textbook 
^Company, 1976. Schrank has prepared the following multimedia kits 
available fron^ the National ^xtbook Company . 'The Persuasion Box," 
filmstrip, learning game, ancH^ed cotiim^rcial ($^8.50), and ^Tejevnsion 
and Values," ftl^nstrip, audiecassette, project cafds (S38,00). ^ - 

Settel, Ining, and William Laas, eds. A Pictorial History ofTeleinsion. New 
York: Grossetand Dunlap, 1969.- 

Shapiro,' Andrew *t>. Media Access Your Right to Express Your Views on 
i?ad/o end Te/eyis^o/i. Boston: Little, Browii, 1976. s /, 

Sheridan. Martin. Comics and Their Creators. Brooklyn, N. Y . Luna Press 

1971, , * 

Smith, Robert Rutherford.^Beyond the Wasteland. TheCriUcism of Broad- 
casting t^alls t:hurch, Va.. ERIC Gearinghouse on Reading and Corfmuni- 
cation Skills, 1976. 

Smith. Sharon. Women Who Make Movies. New York. Norton. 1976. 

Solomon. Stanley J. The Film Idea. Ne% York. Harcourt Brace Jov&novich 

1972, A . » . , ' 

St. Hill, Thomas Najt. Thomas S'ast Cartoons and illusil^icks New York 
Dover; 1974. . . 

Teacher's Guide to Telev'ision Parent^ Participation TV Workshop Handbook. 
Box 564, Lenox Hill Station, New York, N. Y. 10021 
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Trojanski, John, and Louis Rockwood. Making It Move. Dayton, Ohio. 
Pflaum/Staridard, 1973. 

Valdes, Joan, and-ifeanne Crow. The Media Work^. Dayton, Ohio. Pfl^aum, 
Standard, 19731? • \ ' 

r Wrighter, Carl P.lban Sell You Anything. N^w York. Billantine* 1975. 

Sonle potentially stimulating audiovisual approaches include. 

✓ '^Seeing Through Commercials. A Children's Guide to TV Advertismg." 

, . 15-min. color film (16mm). Vision Films, Box 48896, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90048. , - ' ^ 

From Coronet, 65 East So'u^ Walter Street, Chicago, lit 60601. "Under- 
♦ standing the Newspaper," cassettes and response book (S80), "Words, 
Media, and You,*' fiimstrips and^audiocassettes (S99), "Your Newspaper,'' 
filmstrips and audi ©cassettes (S96). 



6 'An "Institutional Approach > * 

An institutional approach to the study of social phenomena pre- 
sumes there is' a connection between the structure of an institution 
and its function in society. In the case>of the mass media this style 
of analysis presiipposes that the organization of newspapers or of 
the'teleyision industry can reveal both the patrons and the clients 
of the ftiedia and indicate the relative piriorities by which the re- 
sources of the media 'are allocated. 

It; is unfortunate that this l^otentially important way of study- 
ing mass communication is rarely encc)untered in American second- 
ary schools. It may be tjie case that the institutional approach to 
sthe study of the mass media is better suited to work in the social 
studies than to the language arts cunnfeilum, but fresh pedago^qal 
opp^^rtunittes are opened in the humanities by taking tljis approach* 
\yhile the television industry is rou^ly the same size as tiia,t for 
the manufacture of pap'erboard boxes, ' the economic impact of 
the mediii"m<is far more important. Thjs advertising carried by tele- 
vision and other commercial media .maked mass merchandising 
ppssible, with attendant stimulation 6f research and development, 
manufacturing, ^d the economy in general. But influences of the 
media are more man jus't economic^' ' - 

Public opinion would be fair less important in everyday public 
affairs without the rapid focusing of public attention facilitated by 
the media. For, example, we know of the views and activities of 
ouj^j^l^gi^lators and public administrators largely by the way of the 
news media,, and, by virtue of this fact, the . media are important 
influences on the decision processes of these same public policy- 
makers. This is just one reason that, regardless.of the specific c^m- 
culum.into which it^is imgcted,. the institutional approach to*the 
^tudy of m'Sass communi^ion deserves at least some treatment at 
the secondary level. This course might be directed at (1) acquaint- 
ing the student with the business organizations involved in the 
Americ&n system of mass communication 2) acquainting the stu- 
dent with federal Regulation of mass communication, (3) intro- 
ducing the student to career opportunities in the mass media of 
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communication; (4) introducing the student to self-regulation in 
th^ mass qjeclia, and (5) femiliarizing the student withlhe most 
' salient public policy issues involving the m^dia. * 

' • X • ' ■ 

Organizaticftisjnvolved in Mass Comhiunicatioiu 

The organizational structure ofthe media is far more complex 
than the average American citizen appreciates. The local station is 
the foundation of the/ American system of broadcasting. The local 
station may be owned by ^ individual or by a corporation and 
must be licensed by the Federal Communications Commission. A 
local c^ble firm must operate with a franchise from local govern- 
ment in 'the area served by the cable systena and mth a Certificate 
of Compliance from the Federal Communications Commission.^ 

All of these local statipns-and cable systems are supported by 
their audiences or clients either directly or indirectly. In the case 
of a commercial broadcasting or cable operation, audiences pat- 
ro!^ iz c spon sors whose preduGts^nd-^setriGes-^are-featur^d-Jvrii^^ 
and next to favorite listening and viewing. In the case Of cable tele- 
vision, subscribers directiy^ subsidize the system through connection 
and service fees. In the case of the so-called "noncommercial" sys- 
tems, ^ogramming is sustained by appropriations and grants from 
publi^unds and by gifts arid grants from industry and from private 
citizens. 

Programming for the electronic media is provided through net- 
works and syndication and from production in the Ipcal station or 
system. In the case of popuja/music, the reogfding industry, with^ 
its various labels, pressing plants, and promotion agencies, makes 
the music available to radio stations through complimentary copies 
of popular singles and album's (which also promotes sales of the 
recordings involved). Additional music progran;iming is sold to sta- 
tions through spe^al firms called, packagers which provide large 
blocks of preselected music on four-hour-^ong (or longer) tapes. 

Much of prime-time television fare is produced by Hollywood 
film studios for v^'hom this television producfioa is'an important 
source of incoiflfe. The cost of television film prpduction is held 
Jiigh by the time-honored but complex Hollywood guild sj^stem, 
Progranimjttg/from the ,fijm. industry is alSo. important to no^w^m- 
mercial "Television,^ gJtbough many .well-known- seHes on -^blfc 
television are acqui'r^ from foreign film condpanies. ^ 

The advertising which suppor^ commercial radio and television, 
reaches the loAl station througnShree levels of sajgs organization f 
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(1) its own sales staff, (2) a network sales staff if the station is a 
network affiliate, and (3) a national or regional station representa- 
tive. A **rep," as the station representative is commonly known, is 
under contract to local stations to sell advertising time on the local 
stations to national and regional sponsors. 

Other important organ izatiogjLin the electronic media include 
the manufacturers of both transfmssipn and reception equipment 
and the financial organizations which provide the capital and the 
creoit with' which stations are established. 

AlNof the organizations mentioned above are parts of the "inner 
processes" of the broadc^ting media. The "outei^rocesses" affect ' 
the policies and constraints under which broadcasting must oper- 
ate. y . , . 
' ^ The Anost visible outer organization is the Federal Communica- 
tions /Commission, a. body established under the Cornniunication 
Act of 1934 to regulate broadcasting arid other electron.ig:.GjDti)i!^ 
munication in the "public interest, convenience apd necessity." » " 
Although the president appoints the seven FCC Cd^missionere^^^ 

- -.- ^e^FCC-geport.s directly to Cnngrpss in arrnrdance with the cl,ause 

of the U.S. Constitution authorizing Congress to regulate ""foreign 
, and interstate commerce," for broadcasting is perceived in the law 
^ as* "commerce." The FCC, after soliciting comments from the in- 

dustry and the general public, promulgates .i:ggulations and guide- 
lines for the electronic communication indus^ies. To enforce.these 
regulations, the FCC may level .forfeitures (.fines') or suspend or 
revoke licenses. The CQmmission, like the other "regulatory" agen- 
cies, is thus both quasidegislative and quasi-judicial. Xhe decisions 
and actions of the FCC may be a^ealed or challenged in the fed- 
^ eral courts, but this is an expensive process. 

The Federal Trade Commission is^ another of the regulatory ' 
agencies; it was established by Congress in 1914, The role of the 
FTC in broadcasting has primarily to do with its statutory respon- 
sibility to restrict false and misleading advertising. As w,as pointed 
out earlier, advertising is the financial foundation of the commer* 
cial electronic media. ^ ^ * 

' There are other federal agencies with interests in broadcast regu- a ' 
lation. The Food and Drug Administration Has a responsibility to 
insure that foods and drugs are fairly and honestly labelled. The 
Federal Aviation Agency is concerned with the^plafcement^and 
markiim of transmission towers. The s\ntj'trust Divisior^of the Jus-' 
tice O^artraent (s^ concerned with monopolistic ownership poli-*** 
cies in the nledia. In addition to these special agencies, the U.S. 
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criminal code contains proscriptions against promotion of lotteries 
and the broadcast of obscenities and profanity. And the common 
^ law-the burden of decisions made by the courts but not necessarily 
provided for in statutes-deals with such matters as slarrder, libel, 
and invasion of privacy.^* 

Self-regulation is the term applied to the efforts of the mass 
^media to control themselves, largely as an effort to forestall addi- 
tional govemhiental regulatiorl. In the case of -broadcasting, the 

/ National Association of Broadcasters Radia^d Television Codes 
are the principal.documents of self-regulation.^ In addition, many 
of the specific organizations within broadcasti(ig promulgate codes 
of ethics. A well-known example is the Coddof BroaScast News 
Ethics of % Radio-Television News Directors Associatign.O , 
Recent decadeS have seen a tremendous growth in the ni/mbers 

. and strength of citizens' lobbies and public interest group^whteh 
have attempted to influence or intervene in the broadcast media. 
A number of stations, in order 'to head off interventions by such 
groups, have entered into formal agreements to provide stipulated 
programs or services which respond to the special interests of these 
groups.^ ^ ^ ^ • ' 

Film Businesses - 

y ' ' ) . ' 

The film industry, like broadcasting, is based'cm local outle^. which 
directly recruit audiences for film programs^ pr^ared on a national , 
level. Unlike broac^gasting, virtually all of the revenue.from theatri- ' 

* 'cal films-tat least in first runs-- comes directly from the audiences 
of th.e looal theaters.'^ Local theaters may b^ locally owne^ or 
group-ownefd as part or a Iheater chain. The theaters^acquiire films 
for showing on a bid or c^ntrac^ basis from distributors. Distriby- 
tors in turn' ac^ire theif rights to distribute films from file pro- 
duction organizations. The two principal Ifinds of producing 

* organizations are studios and independent pr(*iJcers. The. former 
are identified by their large investment in.physical plant and reten- 
tion of many cre&tive personnel uiid^r contract. The independent 
producers are organized on a much smaller sc^Je, often leasing the 

• facilities and equipment required for prqductioh. * ^ ^ 
In either studio or indepen'denj^producer organisations, each ^ 
film is set up, financed, and managed' as a separate enterprise. Xhis 
is a structural characteristic of film production which distinguishes 
it from productitJlfm the other mass media. ' v 

povemment regulation of the 'film .industry is not much differ- 
ent from that of other industries. Fe'der^ interest in tfie fil^ has 
to do with labor agreement, interstate shipment of films, anti- 
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* ni6nopolistic practices. Local and state governments may ta^c thea- 
ters or films and, from time to tirne, have attempted to regulate 
the content of films shov^rn in their communities, ^ecially with 
respect to porn6graphy.^ j 

Self-regulation o^^ilm businesses is embodied ""in the various 
codes promulgated by the Motion Picture Producers Association 
and by the ratings~G, PG, R, and X— wH|ch^am audiences of 
potentially distasteful or harmful film content. 

Historically, citizens groups have had great influence on the 
content of theatrical motion pictures, but today the rating systeoi 
and the progressive fractionation of the film audience into relatively 
narrowly ^defined audiences— delineated by age and interest in con- 
tent—have greatly reduced these,pressuresup.on the film industry. 

Print Medta-^ ' ✓ • ^ . . 

The print media are as sensitive as any of the media to. shifting"^ 
audience preferences and loyalties, at least in the structural sense. 
In the case of magazines this sensitivity has occa^oned the nearly 
complete jiisappearance of general interest ''rnpiis' magazine^ (suah 
as the old Life, Collier\ Look, Saturday Evening Post) and the 
^ascendance of "class'* magazines whose audiences are character- 
ized "by strong interest in a particular topic or activity . Thus^ such 
"class'* efforts asPlayboy, Road and Track, Sports Illustrated, and 
TV Guide tend to characterize^ the magazine industry tod^y. In the 
cas^ of 'newspapers the trend has Been toward the gradiTsa failure 
of competing dailies in larger citiesjuntil the vast majority of news- ^ 
paper markets are now served by only one local paper. At the 
same time, small town and suburbah papers have multiplied and 
flourished, oftQO as parts of large chains and communication con- 
glomerates.^ - , 

The content of magazines is develaped^^largely by the editorial 
staffs themselves, but many stories aye suggested or supplied by 
public relations or promotion agencies that have vested concerns. 
Local editorial staffs are important in preparing tjie content of the 
newspaper, but much material is also derived from.public relations 
, releases, wire service copy, and synSif ated features. 

Advertising, *with ijbs many agencies, .^lommercial research, and 
specialised services, provides the principal economic support of 
both comniercial magazines and* newspapers. Subscriptions, while 
important, are secondary sources of revenue. 

Newsstand sales of both mglgazines and newspapers involve 
specialized firms that supply a variety of publications for sale in 
stores and at newsstands. Newsstand sales aire crucial, however, for 
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only a relatively small number of publications.' 

Go^mment regulation of the content of newspapers and maga- 
zines is minor when compared to regulation of the broadcasting 
and film industries. Postal regulations in some 'cases dictate the 
size of magazines, and these regulations stipulate the conditions 
under which pornography maj^ be distributed through the mails. 
The Federal Trade Commission maintains an interest in false and 
misleading advertising \fi print media as well as in broadcasting. 
Antimonopoly laivs and regulations apply to newspapers and maga- 
zines just as they do to other businesses, except for those nw^s- 
papers exempted under the FaSiHg^Nev^spaper Act. \. 

Teaching the Institutional Approach 



The brief summary above of the institutional structure of the mass^ \ 

media has been provided because the subject matter is not well 
covered in available secondary school textbooks on mass communi- 
cation. To interest students in this sul^t, the teacher cduld hai;dly 
do better than to provide field trips to a wide variety of loca^^iiass 
media enterprises, induing advertising agencies. Where some of 
th^ media are not present, or where the teacher wishes to provide 
a good^ foundation for learning on the field trip, there are several 
good audiovisual presentations tiiat ban be^used.*^ Guests' from 
'mass media industries are often good comijiunicators in the class- 
room. Given a detailed invitation, they can often present the struc- 
ture of this business in a dynamic way. 

As study assignments, introduction to some of the more impor- 
tant trade publications may be helpful. The following is a list of 
the better-known **trades'" in mass conw^unication:^ 

Actiony Directors Guild of America, Box 24029, Los Angeles 
California 90024 fSlO/year) 

Ad Age, Grain Communications, Inc., 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
- cago, Illinois 60611 ($12/year) _ \ 

* Broadcasting^ 1735 De Sales Street, N. W., Washington, '*D. C/ 
20036 ($30yyear) 



Broadcast Management and Engineering, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, New Yock lt)017 ($18/year) ? " 
Columpia Journalism Review, Columbia University Graduate 
Sch^l of Journalism, New York City, New York- 10027 
(Sl2/year), 
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Editor and Publisher, 575 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
New Yorka0022 {$18/year) 

.J Published Weekly, R: R. Wwker Company, 117 Church 
Street, Whitinsville, Massachusetts 01588 ($30/year) 

^Television/Radio Age^ Television Editorial Corporation, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York^ 10019 ($20/year) 
Television Quarterly, -Natjiojial A<:ademy of Television Arts 
and Spiences, 291 South LaCier^ea Boulevard, Beverly Hills," 
California- 90211 ($7.50/year) ' • • 

Variety, 154 West 46th Street, New York City, New York 
10036 ($25/year) 

Assignments using these periodicals might call for answers to the 
following questions: Who are tiie leading manufacturers of tele- 
visioi^cameras? What policy matters are currently pending before 
the FCC? What theatrical film, is the biggest money-maker of all 
time? How can one locate a coihmunications attorney? What are 
the ratings of last^weeTk's prime-time jietwork programs? Who are 
some suppliers of syndicated features for newspapers? 

''Another teaching aqtivity with high interest value is the policy * 
game. In a pplicy game, teams of studentg^pj:eseht ,£he principal * 
institutions or, oi^aniiations involved in some public process. The 
t^ajns.are presented with the starting situation and the rules of the 
game. Then each team prepares a "move'\ or action to be taken. 
The moves of all players are evaluated by "umpires" Avho report, 
the ^'results" of each move gnd present the next situation.'' 
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Sample Policy Game: Access Tim^ 

Background. In the past §everal years the Federal Communications . 

^Commission ha$ established and periodically revised a prime-time ' 
access rule. The burden of this rule is to require local television 
stations to program a part of the prime-time period (7-11 p.m. in 
most of the country), rather than' yield this responsibility to the 
commercial television networks. In the market where this .policy 

K game occurs, the local stations fill this access time (7-8 p.m., the 
first hour of prime time) with^lfieJialfJiou]i_ofmew5.C7J_:30^p.m.)L 
and one-half hour of some other inateriajs purchased by or pro-* 
duced .by the station involved, ' 

Teams. In this game the television market is DoeVille, U.S.A?^ 
Doeville'is the county se^t of Doeburg County. It is served by three 
local television stations: KWAK-TV, Channel 2, ABC; KWIKrTV, . 
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I 

(Channel 8, NBCf.and KWVK-TV, Channel 11, CBS.' Teams of 
three to five students may play the managements of each of these, 
stations: ' ' ' " « 

-i^ Another set of teams may represent public interest groups with- 

in ];j)oeville. These groups should be labelled with the names of 
actual groups in the students' community. In fact, adult represen- 
tatives of those groups may be ihvited to serve .on the teams. Any 

^ number of public interest groups mdy be represented in the game, 

but at least'four are reconcnnended, even though ^e teams have to 

_ be as small as,on6 or Wo st^ents. Examples of such teams are the 
PTA, the Sierra Club, the local association of educators. La Raza, 
and the local chapter of NAACP. The teacher acts as team for all 

I ' other elements needed in the game^ advertisers, television syndica- 
tion representative, audience research firms, and FCC. - 

. , 'Phlase I«: The Status Quo 

In^ t|^is t>hase of the game each team reports to the other teams 
it is a ffected by the prime-time access rule J[PTAR) for the 
^"^7:30-15 p.m. time period^ Monday through Friday. The FCC~ 
(teacher) will make a presentation on the fTAR and the FCC, 
- * philosophy of local jwice.*^ Each of the station teams will report 
on its*program schedule fior this time period, relating the schedule 
of their station with that of the nearest affiliate of the same net- 
work as reported in th^ local edition of TV Guide magazine. 
The public interest groups will critique the locaf television sta- 
' tion schedule for the. 7:30-8 p.m. period, Monday through Trid ay. 
They will.pirtit:ulariy comment upon the suitability^ of, these pro- 
grams in light of the objectives of their organizations. The public 
interest groups are to cast their critiques as letters to the .FCC 
(teacher). ^ ' , * 

Phase II: New^Access Program » . 

The FCC (teacher) forwards th^ letters of public interest groups in 
Doeville to the, proper television stations with these comments: 
"Please respond to this critique of your prime-tin\e access program- 
ming. The commissioners would be particularly interested in your 
^ - ^_comTnent5^as^to wh^erj^ responsive programs are apprqfjiiate 
and possible. " Copies of the"FCC"cobespoTSaence are provided to 
the publidinterest groups. * » , . 

The station. teams are to prepare plans for reprogramming the 
7:30-8 p.m. slot, Monday through Friday. Their proposals should 
include the costs of production (they may wish tl^e advice of a 
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local TV professional for this), outlines of sample programs, and 
descriptions of any additional station staff thkt ^lOIlie required . ^ 
for this programming. ' j k 

The public interest ^ams are to provide each ofme station 
teams with suggestions for programs in ,this time ^^^rcriod which 
would suit the particular needs of the interest group ^involved. 

Phase III: A Magazine Format 

This phase begins with an annoui>cement by logal advertisers (the 

teacher) that they do- not wish to sponsor any ac(ftss programs 

which respond to the needs' of only one or two interest groups in 

the community. On the other hand, they would like to spohsor 

prpgrams wlTfch, over time, meet the needs of many or all groups 

ij\ the community. Would the stations now work with t\ie iirterest - 

groups in developing such programs? 

The illustration above is very brief, but it should be apparent ^ 

that such giames require only a modest investment of ^time on the 

part of an instructor, while requiring much individual effort by 

4h€-4itudpnt Othpr institutianal^imtes-ift-fee mess- media which 

might be gamed in this manner include: - 

' ^ ■« • >' 

Cross-ownership of print and broadcast media , * * * 

Commercial sponsorship of children's television programs 
> '\ 

Requirements that a local cable system of moderate to large j 
size initiate programs firorp its own facilities 

The advisability of a^dvertising theatrical films considered 
^ , antisocial by communilj|^oups 

The impact of direct satellite-to-home broadc^ts upon local 
television ♦ 

The effect upon the entertainment industry of home video*^ 
tape recorders and videodisc- , J \ * 

The effect upon otljer media cable television sysl^ms that 
{l) import the signals o^ distant' independent t^vision 
stations,' (2) offer first-run films on a fee basis, and^3) delive/^ 
newspapers arid magazines via facsimile ' ' ^ 



Suggested Readings 



The folIo^Mng providt te^varding additional readiog for students and teachers. 
Adier, Ruth, ed. The Workingi^ros^. New York: Bant^n, 1970. \ ^ 
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Bagdikian^ Ben H. The Information Machines. Th^ir Impact oji Men,and th£ 
Media. New York: Harpegr and Row*, 1971. ♦ 

Bogart, Leo. Strategy in Advertising,^}^ev/ Yoik. Harcourt Brace and Worid, 
19^7. ' • • it ' . . ^ 

, Brown. Les. Television The Business Behind the hox. New Yor}t. Harqourtc 
Brace Jovanovich, 1971.* ^ * 

Brucker, HerbexV Journalist Eyewifness to,His\ory. New York. Macmillan 
1962.^ ' ' . . _ . ' 

Elson, Robert T. T/2C World of Time, Inc.. The Intimate History ofaPuhlish- 
ing Enterprise, 1941-1^60. Nev^York:Atheneum,X913. , 

Fi^r,' Finis, Faits^noagh, The Eife^ of ^Vestbrook Pegler. New- Roch^IIe] 
N. Y.: Aryngtoimouse, 1975. ' • • * 
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6 A Vocational; Appr6ach 



I « A vocational approach in Reaching mass communication aims at 
^ preparing the student for ex§ntual employment in specific jobs in 
the mass communication industries. On the pne hand, there are 
relatively few mass media occupatiqnsVhich demand specific tech-^ ^ 
nical skilb that can be acquiretfonly iii school. On the other hand, 
, ^ there are many positions in tKe media where college training ynH 
l>e required by some organizations but.hi^ school training will be. 
•jkonsidered ad^uate by others. ^ ' 

PiXi illustration of attitude^ of some broadcast employers ioward 
^ high school graduates as^media employees is this letter from a rural . 
tadip stati^i to a broadcast education ne^vsletter: 

J I hate to generalize, but in my experience tfiere was not a great 
deal of difference between uniretsity an^ hig^ sdiool graduates in^ 
tenns of mastery of language, teadbig ability, voToe maturity and 
mechanical ability to operate a control board. , .,^1 guess IH keep 
on, having the local hi^ school counselor watch for likely pro- 
^ ^ spelts for my jobs. Those kids r^ally^predate the opportunity . ^, 
and I can teach «them,a lot. After two years h$re* they compete 
successfully against > our college graduates fpr those m^jc^ market ' 
, jobs.' . • ' 

In, smalf to medium markets across the country this attitude to- 
jvard tiie high ^hool graduate is commqn. In the case of type- 
setters, pressmen,^ and photographers, high schoob.and technical 
. ' * vocational sc'ftools' have prepared workers for decades. But^hi^'' 
sahqoKofferings in technical broadcasting and "film sjciUs remaip. 
• relatively uncommon. ' • -"^ ^ 

^" Print Skills' • . \ - 

' There are good ©asqjis fof any student to become proficient in 
•* communicative * skill^ but for the student interested in wording 
with, communication technolpgy, develoj|pient'bf technical skills is * 
^essential. In the case of pnnt|ng U)e prudent ch;^e for high school^ 
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^ 4^ - training m.the fatpr^ will be* trainmg in skills Televant to photo- 
offset lithography. VVhUe ft is Orye tKaf photo-offset 'is only one of 
3'nuni^r of avails^le pnnt fechnc^ogies. its relaave simplicity, 
. / low cost, aad high ef|rciei|cy have l^tfto its nearly universal adop' 
^ tion in. the field of small (OublicatiDns/ ' \ . ' 

• The basic equipment required id offset print .production is 
f II ^'eold type; comp^itprs, (2J- graphics camera, (3h stnppmg 
^ ^ tabl^.^MlpIatamaker,.and (5) aVress. A common "cold type'^cjDm- 
C ' * posfeor i$,an electric t> peTOter with carbon nbbon which produces 
^; clear, even letters, a more complex and expensive compositor 
^ operates from a.t>»^writer keyboard set type m a wide range of 
. . ' -type st>ies and sizei. These compositors are called "cold type*' to 
distin^ish thein from such "hot type" typesetters as the Imotype 

• ma^ijiine, in which the letters are c;ast in nietal after the operator 
I type^ aline. , ■ ' 

r Fbyshed type" copy is photographed by a gr^hics cam- 

/ .era with -whatever elilargement or reduction is Reared in the final 
printing. The graphics camera film is processed h a negative so 
that in the film the letters wm appear cieariy agamst a dark back- 
grounci.. ' \ . ^ • . ^ 

• - Negatives for the set copjr are t^ed together in a matrix ofiol- 
4enrod paper on a backli^t "stripping table." jHe resulting mfcix 
is the nega^-e for an offset printing plate! Th'is negative island- 
j^wiched against a light-sensitive metal" plate (typically alum&ium) 
a vscuura firaine (the ^acuum d^n^s oft all Uiew whichimay sep* 
ara^ the negative froni the plat^. The pfete exposure*%'inade 

• rroii the intense light of-a mercury vapor lamp— or,. sometimes, 
the|.sun The plate ^s' then "developed*^ by rubbing it with a special 

.y-^^^oping ink]whfls|i darl^ «the. areas of the plate" exposed 
/ tK?bugh fee cJe^^^TTiorfs ofm , * 

The^^rte is thenVeady for the press.- An off^t press operates 
on the litp«>graphy principle. As. the plate turns on its .cyhnder in 
•<ihe press, w^ter is spread Ji^tly and evenly over the surface of the 
plate. The water will not adhere to the inky image on the plate, 
^ since Snk'is greasy and repels^ water.TKe, greasy image will pick up 
ink from th^ ink roller, but the background (thaf^grtof the page 
\- that wUi' remain white after prmting) will bevwetfrpm thVwater 
\ roller and^repe^ ink. Thus, the plate is inked only where the unage ' 
/ is supp'osed^to print. The plate does not print directly onto the 
p^per, but onto a. rubber covered cylinder called the^ "offset" cyl- 
inder This is where the sjr^tem gets \^ name. The paper \s p'resstd 
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against the "offset" cylinder by the impression cylihder to receive 
, the inked Ipiage.: ' ' ; * > - -r 

Figure 2 illustrates the offset printing process/ A basic 'set of 
this eqi^pient capable of producing the short runs of modest -size 
publications may he priced as \ov/ as 810,000 new. If a school is 
willing to purchase" used or rebuilt equijjment, the cost may be 
considerably less. ^ Without such equipment, vocational trammg in 
printing skills is ifiipossfble.. 
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Fig. 2- Sch«md'tfc diayatfrof an oHset press.' 
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^ As to^curtculum, if studen^B ^re to learn to use such equipn^nt, 
at aJevel oi professional skill, it will be necessary to provide at. 
least a year of work^ If graphicMesign and color methods ar« also 
to be taught, even more time will be advisable. To determine the 
precise skilli which vyill optimize the stuS&nt's value in a p^ipular 
exhployment mar^tplace, a survey of professionals in that tffarket 
. should be made. * , * . . * ' 

During training it will be importinf for the student to have real- 
istic-projects to work on, such projetts might be i PTA newsletter^-, 
a teachers' bulletin, or the high school api^ual^ rR^actical" projects 
should not 6e accumulated in such volume,-however, that quality 
of finished printing must suffer. IcLsthe^^'real" wori'd of work a 
well-developetf standard for finished printing will be as important 
to the gradQate ^s the necessary manual and intellectual skills, v ' 

Radio Vocations . • - • * % 

Among ^'ma|s media, radio/of f^^rs the greatest nWber of local 
outlets. Th^e'&^ currency rfore ^an 8,000 radfo stations on the 
air in the Ukited States^ by'^ontrast, therrare rewer than l»00p 
televi^bn stations.'? Some of the raidio^ positions fgr which high 
•school gr^dtlates inay be 't^ed**incluae transmitter engineer, air 
perso;j4ity, ar^d traffic. . " - • . • . . 

A transmitters engineer, is reqiiired to hold ^{le FCG First Class 
Radio-Telephone Operators License with Broadcast End^^ment. 
The^ l^rospe^tive engineer receive^^is license after s]|fcessfuUy 
taking an e^^amination fyom tiie^^ie^est FCC field office. The 
extaiinalaon deals*\yith jadid theory and' practice, federal regula-. 
^ons, and. good operating. procedures. ThVFCC publisher a study 
•guide* fi^r this e?5^a^p, it is available fromx^he Superintendant of ^ 
Docijglffe'nt^, GSvemment 'Fating Office. Commercial study guides 
for these examinations are available from a^umber of publishmg 
houses and are advertised iA the trade press. 

In addition to holdm^^ proper license, a transmitter ingineer - 
must be fam.ili^ with electronic maintenance prbcedures in general 
and with broaScas't transmitters and antennae in particular. Becomv 
•in^ femiliaf. with/trj^smi^tei^' ani anfennae may require &cper- 
ience working wi^ a^ re^ ti:aiasmitter or mockup under the super- ^ 
visfon-olBatt eipeHenced transmitter engineer. Students trained in " 
theie $^feills may *also find work' in point-to-point arid Common car-, 
rier electronic cdrnj^iunication. Every coqimunity served by ^' 
transmit ter.wilj need tr^mitter engineers, although the -number 
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Iired is small-rone per station pr lessi-A survey of the local area 
lay be necess'ary to justify such instruction.) 

^ji ajir personality in Ioq^ radio will perform many tasks, the 
Principal one being to operate (the station s audio console, playing 
recording^ and reading annoilncenient^in accordance with mstruc- 
tions provided by the pl^ogra^ log, thestation's^^jByTij^arch <3rder 
for programming. In'ad^tion, during evening and weekend hours, * 
, . • the^ air person^ity may be the onl^ station employee on*duty^ 
yHOTCe, he or she will be talent, rec^tif rtist, decisioni^ker, news- 
' / writer/ecfitor, and engineer^ ail in onfe. • , ^ . 

As a conserquence of 'their varied duties, the personalities for 
local radio* need broad training. To begin with,^most every work- 
• ^ er in local jradio will be expected ^o hold the Third-Class Radio-. 
Telephone Opera{ors License with Broadcast EnUor^ement. The *. 
iesi 'for th^ Third Class ''ticket" is al^o administered at FCC field 
offices^* although the third-class operator is not fexpected to know ;^ 
^ much as the firs'tHplass operator^ and it is as3ume<itha^his or her 
• engineering duties at the ^tion will ^ underHhe instrjiction and 
[ ^ supervision of\th^ station s>8hief engineer-. Currently, tljeTCC is 
collecting comments oit a propo^d^J^ that wodld^efieve ^orpe 
'third-class operators of the requireraSmof an FCC exam. ^ 
The radio personality wiU need understand progrtmming well 
enough ta produce a good sound on the air and to p6jiorm w^Ul 
enough to please dhe iudiente— and* the station's sponsors. The 
potential radio personality Will^be- a stronger candidate forem^loyr 
menV with a j^hdwledge of. FCC regulaticgns, commercial practice, 
the networks,- and what other station employees do. "\ ' 

The ffaffic work^ is very impprtanilsin local radio, since this 
employee— who may» also be a ^ersonaIity\or time saleVmarf— has 
^ the responsibility for copdinating all fbe elements of program- 
ming ih£p an^ integrated whbl^. Thj^ si^ce'ssful traffic effort'results 
^ ^ in a daily progtam. log which helps the station^ineet its obligations 
td advertisers and net>vork *5vhije providing \NJiorthwhile program 




service to the commu^ifer. ^ \ - ' • *. 

"Traffic ^ox)i itfay 43egin with /an' outline of*state promrfe^; pre- 
pared- bj: th| program director. Added ttf'tliis outljno^^l Ve last 
minute me^ages^ from Jhe network, if the, station- i^' network 
affiliated Thes.e messages give data on what networ}c"programs will 
be provided and \vhem . , ^ ' * < ) ' . 

The^ost difficult part of the' traffic Jbask then involves adding 
cotnrnercial and pirfilic service announcements *to the schedule of 
programs. Throughput ^Ijne broadcast day, tinie slots will have beeff 
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designated for announcements. According to the xomniitment 
made by t^e station in its application for license or for renewal of 
license, some <Jf these slots are reserved for public service announce- 
ments, The remainder are "availajbilities," slots for. commercial 
announcement yet to be soj|L WTien a time salesman negotiates a 
contract for broadcast oi one'or more commercials, the contract is 
tept-ative until traffit confirms that the'desired "availabUities" 
have now been reserved for the ^pnsor. When the time sales con- 
tract is confirmed, traffic wUl keep .track of the script or tape to 
be u^ed' with each ^commercial. • . * ^ * *. ' . 

As- the daily program log is preparjed^ ^i;affic \\tJ1 assemble a 
loose-leaf binder of J;he scripts for the day, provide a list of jtapes 
to be. played, ^d show on the program' log the time each is to be 
broadcast. \ . • . 

' Great pressures are felt by the tfaffic worker. The.ideal employee 
in this position ^wUl be ^lativ'ely'calcn, consistent, and reliable. 
Training in^^roadcast regulations, station operating proceduffes, 
the structure of networks and advertising \yill be l^flpful.^ Typing 
ability is certainly essential, and script->yriting 4s frequently in- 
volved.. *. * * I ' 

The Caching Facility 

. As >vith ^rint, effective vocational training in radip skills requires^ 
.setting very, much, like that of a "real" radio station. In general, 
three *lei#ls o^ rajUo tr^ning facUities are in use'; (1) moekup, 
(2) carrier currer^* and public address facUities, and (3) open cir- 
^cudt radio stations. j ? - , ^ 

A^ckup. A model radio statipn c|n be.se,t t?p in any relatively 
quiel room. If a soundproofed sti.fdio «an be built inside the ro^m, 
conditions wilt be ideal. However, instructional objectives can b^ 
'met even without good sound isolation. The minimum equipm§\jf 
required is one three-, or four-chai)nel^ audio fonsple vitH VU 
m^.ter/at le^st one micrpphone preamplifier an^I program amplifier, 
• and monitorJ)peakers, tWo record turntables with pickup arms and 
. preapiplifierS^, one dynamic microphone ^and one reel-to-reel tape 
recorder. Iccep ting, 600 ohm li^i^ input and equipped with monitor 
amplifier and Weaker. In addition, desks' and typewrifer% for sta- 
tion staff n^^ to he provide^.' Training: irf this sort of mocktip 
does hot provide opportunity fbr training tr^smitter engineers. 

The list of elegtronic equipment in the mockup described ab6ve 
' would run between $1,500 and $2i00d,^dependingupon the Quality 
of the various cotnponent&» Figure 3 shb^s such ateachingfacHity. 
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Carrier current and public address radio stations resemble the 
mockjup, station just described except th^at the audio equipment 
would feed a distribution^s^ajem instead of a tape recbrder. In the 
public address systeto, the signal from the audio console enters a 
public address amplifier connected to speakers in the school 
J)aging/intercommunication system or to speakers in som^ public 
place/suqh, as a shopping ir^l, auditorium, ^ dining hall.^ 

A carrier current radio station jactualjy broadcasts radio signal^ 
along the electric power lines within a building. The signal can be 
tepeived by a convention*al AM radio receiver in or near the build-" 
in^In other words, the carrier current station does include a trans- 
Aiitter, albeit of low power and of a design diffe,rent from the con- 
ventional AM transmitter. Since this sq^l transmitter is of iow 
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Fig/3. Configuration of a radio teaching facility. 
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ipower and does not feed a conventional broadcast ^tenna,, this 
%ystem provides only liij|ited opportunity for training transmitter 
engineers. Costs of such a system will be abou^ $3,000 to $5,0Q0, 
* >ag^n, depending on specific model choices. 

An open circuit broadcast station is one in which the audio con- 
'sole feeds a broadcast transmitted and, antenna, making sigftals 
' Mailable to the general public. While a sch^l or community station 
may be commercial or noncommercial ana^AM or FM, the major- 
ity of such statipns are noncomme^rcial FM stations. This sort of 
training facility i^obviously very realistic, and it offers the possi- 
bility of training transmitter engineers. 

Operatioo of an open T3roadcast^ noncommercial FM station is. 
considerably more expensive than operating mockup or carrier 
current facilities du^ to the costs of a trpsmitter, antenna, tower, 
and the necessarjr*audio e^quipmenf to pro.duce materials for a full 
' broadcast day, , , . , 

Frequencies on the FM band are allocated lo U,S. communities 
in an allocation table established bjTthe'FCC. Twenty ^percent of 
FM crttonels at the^loi^er end of the-^frequenpy tkble are reserved 
for noncommercial use. The first step in estaVishing such a station 
is to determine whether an .allocation is available in the.commun- 
"itj^ in ^question, ^ Then an application for a construction permit 
starts the process by \vhich a lipense is secured from the FCC. 

rp illu^rate costs of estabUghing an FM station, let us assume, 
we wish ^^at^struct-a station a thr^e kils^att transmitter* 
Sand an ahtbnnk with a gain of 1-5 ai?d a height ofi^^f^et above 
•)urr<^undrmg 'terrain. /Th'ese thr^e factors-ljransmitteK^ower, an- 
teivia gain,, and 'height above tba' surrounding terrain— will det^r- 
'^ipie* the size erf the xroverage kr^a of 'f he station. The importance' 
of transniitt^ pa\yer is dear: more^'power into the antenna from 
'thf transnik,tei[, ^or^ power from the antenna in the form t>t radio 
wavQ^. i^ntenna desW^may increase the p^wer of the radio Nyaves 
ar^ing^'t the FMIistiri'et's r^ceiv^r beyond that wliich be- 
^pect^d if signal strength were determined by transrnitter^wer 
alooe. This magi)ifWig thafacteftstic ofV^n FM transmission an- 
t^nriais called qrifejina gain. Figurfe 4 iUustjates how antenna gain 
is possible'. * ^ . . . - * " 

A conventional antenna (the "Before" in Figure 4) radiates radi^o 
waves m^airtJifgftionS. Jhose waves wiiich travel directly upward 
'wjll ^trike^ery few 'FM receivers? and may be considered "lost" to 
' the station's audience. If by proper antenna design* yme part of 
. the tragsmitter'^^utput that would otherwise be 'iost^'is reflected 
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Fig.*4,^ntenna gain in an FM transmitting antenna. 

downward toward^^home^s and automobiles, then .|he same trans- 
mitter oufput has become a stronger signal at the listener's receiver. 
This is antenna gam. ' , / ^ ' ' . 

, Height abpve. surrounding terrain has an important effect upon» 
coverage, since the Relatively high frequency waves travel in 
straight lines, thus extending only^q the horizon. In Figure 5 the* 
smaljer antenna tower puts tlie^iransmitting antenna (at the top of 
'the tower) only a shpt dis;fe^ce above ihe ground. The radio waves 
from this antenna travel a shorter path'to the horizon, thereby 
covering a smaller geojgraphic area than is served by the FM antem 
na supported by the taller^tower. 

M^uiageriaT decis^ns about the geogiraphic area to be covered by 
the new station will determine the best combination of transmitter 
power, antenna gain, and towe^ height. Total costs of the station's 
equipment \yill vary accordingly. For a local station which will be 
on the .air sev,en days a week, eighjJeen hours per day, equipment 
costs) will be in'^'the neighborhood o^$;|P*,000 to $40,000. 

In light of .the relatively high cost of initial equipment purchases 
and of continuing operation, most schc^j^istricts will seejc to^jro- 
vide with thek nonpomriiercial station ^on)e sprvic^to th^ public 
or to the ^school system which goes beS^ond the vocational training 
role. For example, a station may relay tffe broadcasts of Najtaon^d' 
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Public Hadio lor the benefit of, adult evening audiences. During 
the day, In-schodT programming can stimulate students'' reading, 
study of liferatpej and music appreciation and provide in;service 
programs for teachers. In fact, during the heavy winter jsnows of 
1976-77 many schools had, to close due toioul weather[and fuel 
shortages, and instnXction bV radio in some of these conjmunities 
helped to reduce the impact of school closings by bringing the 
teacher into the students' hpmes. ' . / 

Most job applicants in radio will find that the FCC Third Class 
Operators Permit with Broadcast Endorsement is an essential' em- 
ployment credeatial.^Examinations are given rjegularly at FCCyfield 
offices thrqughoui the country (study guides" for this exaiii\re/ 
also available through the Government Printing Office). Brighter 
students will be able to prepare th^selves for exams by self-study. 
Other students ^ill require 'formal instruction and the guidance of 
a teacKer. If the secondary teacher involved is not a broadcast engi- 
neer (the FCC First Class Operators^rm^t Is the minimum quali- 
fication of a broadcast engineer), thenra practicing broadcast engi- 
neer nftay be invited to present this license.-preparation training. 
Ihstnj^ion%>f this sort can be completed in fifteen to thirty one- 
hour sessionsl 
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/ ^ / ' 1 • ^ ' . * 

Cadre Instruction , ^ : ^ ' ' 

In any of the media training facilities we have described, instruc-^* 

tional gains proceed from emulation of daily routines in Ipcal ^ ^ 

. radio stations. Accordingly, the ''cadre" training^pproach to voca- 
tional broadcast training isj)articularly attraotiye. In cadre training ( 
a small^ number of relafl^ly experienced stJdents train a larger 
number of inexperienced students. In other wo?ds, studeYit§ frpm 
earlier terms or years remain on the station staff to train newer 
students by example and through on-the-job -training. The cadre 
approach reduces the requirements for faculty tiiAe^and it teaches 
students ^ way of training colleagues and ^ployees which wUl be * \ 
very useful in later professional work when there is a need to pro- 
vide, on-the-job training^f or others. \ ' * . 

Cadre staffing for a vocational traimng student station might be 
like th^it outlined in Figure 6, Of course, the staff may be enlarged 
or ieduced'as resources andiaeed dictate. Student^ may also be ro- 
tated from one position (traffic assistant, for example) to another 

♦ (educ6;ional producer) to broaQehTIT^Tf^ 



Scheduling^ •/ ^ t < ' • 

Scheduling students 'to man a full-time stgtioji while the students 
attend otJ>er courses can be a problem. Th^re appear ♦to be at least^y 
two wa^ of dealing with it. One is to provide a completely inde- 
pendent schedule of instruction for st Cy^^ ^who are involved in 

. the radio station. Other school subjeqj^night, foi example, be 
concentrated in two-thirds- of a'semester, radio in tM final third; 
or oth^r^^^j^y may be scheduled in the morning, radio in the after- 
noorf. '^ r^'l. ^^y^ ' * % * 

k Another solution to scheduling is the use of radio program auto- 

^ ^^ fliation technology. This equipment provides a system which 

recorded entertainmerft, news, and announcenjents are reproduced 
\ ^ according to a prepi:ogramhied schedule, producing the same sound 

'as a manually operated station. In an automated student radio sta- ^. 
tion, students may mak% recordings for later broadcast, reqording^ 

'^t1:imes e^lier tHm the actual. times of tproa^cast. ProgrWauto- 
iha^ion in student radio stations can thus liberate the student's 
classroom schedule from the necessary drfhiands of a daily broad- 

*^cast'schedule. 

A typical configuration for tatiio program automation'equip- . 
ment^is shown in Figure 7, In^this system, the three ^pe decks (A,^ 
B, and C) play the music of the station, which has been prerecorded 
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onto large tapes.' The" automatic tape, cartridge machine (D> holds 
prerecorded partridges-short tapes^ hel|(rj)ermanently m a- plastic 
case «D* e^y handling. The machine holds about two day's supply 
of th^ppplaying them in the programmed oijder during interrupt 
tions in the mysic. The time announce machine (E) is actually two 
tape recorders, one with the announcements fpr odd^numbered 
minutes, the other with apnounc'ements for even-numbeijed min- 
utes. If an announcejnent is called foi> -between thirty seconds 
befom and thirty after 9:15, th^ machine plays the 9:15 aiinounce.- 
mei^on the bddmumbered tape. At thirty seconds after 9:1^ the 
mtfcftine readies to play 'the 9:16 announcement on the-^en- 
numba-ed tape arrt advanced the odd-numbered/tajj^o 9:17. In 
this way the machine ip ready at'an^ time to play a time announce- 
ment tha^^withia thirty seconds of the ex^act time. , . 
. J[|je fill music machine (F) is a tap^ of uninterrupted music 
played fo fill whatever time^may be left between the last^usical 
selection in a given hour and ttw.time announcement at the hour. 
It makes the system rwn, onetime by deferring the beginning of any 
hour of program%ig until the hour has arrived. A silence sensor 
(G) IS included in the system-in the everft that some part of the 
apparatus ^iails, and no signal is fed into the, tran^mitlter. »When 
"dead air'' triggers the sensor, an alaroa is sounded, anc the auto- ' 
mation controller is signaled to play another recording. The cost' 
of a simj^e automation system of this sort may range from $15,000 
to $30,000,^dependyigl5n manufacturer arid options. 

In addition to the scheduling benefits made possible by automa- 
tion,! there is an important tr^iining benefit: the number of com-* 
mercial radio stations with automation equiprae^nt is growing nvach 
faster than'the pool of broadcast employees familiar with automa- 

^ . J ' ' * \ 

Television ' , ^ \ 

Vocational training m televisim requires, as might be exp^ected, a 
relatively complex and expensVe facility. On^y a few high sehools 
will be able to operate their owip television statioiis, although they, 
may ^be ablf to use the^ facilit/es of ccanm^nity*owned noncorh- 
m^rcial stations or the local on^in^on iScilities of cable tei^mion 
firms. Without station facilitL^of course, traffic ,^eople,^rfid t?r ms- 
mission engineers caifnotWceiye professiofnal trainine^'^ , 

As/vbcational- objectives, Jt may iJe ^wise io t>^^r^ interested 
^^^^^^^ with general television praductioa.skiHs'sc^that they rrtay , 
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fill a vanety of entr>' level positions iry comn\^rgial and noncom- 
mercial television stations, cable systems! closed circuit instructional 
television, ancflfidustnai television. Th^ese entry positio)fis run the 
gamut of camera operator, boom (microphone) operator, audio 
mixer, video switcher, producer, director, telecfte operator, and 
videotape dperator. A number of textbooks provide detailed infor- 
mation on these positions and the skills necessary tcj successfully 
Till them.^* ' ' . ' 

Distribution ^ . ' ' , 

It Will be nearly impossible to motivate stujients to* maintain high' 
professional standards of television produetioh unless their fmished 
programs reach an audience. They may broadcast on a local sta- 
tion, or their programs may be distributed ov^r a local community 
cable television s^ stem or to classrooms via an instructional tele- 
vision system, ' 

LqcqI stations. Local stations are willing, even eager, to broad-, 
cast completed videotaped programs produced by educatfonal insti- 
tutions when these programs adhere to the technical and aestheti^ 
sCandards of the statfon and coincide .with, the programming bbjec- , 
tives of the station. The technical stanc^ards imply financial con-t 
stramts sirtce these standards typically require the high school ^ta 
be equipped with expensive, '^broadcast quality" television equip/* 
ment. The aesthetic standards dictate that the faculty memjper 
workmg in the high school television facility— as well as the main- 
•tenance engineei^have considerable broadcasting experience. ] 

Programming objectives of a television station arfe includ^Jin 
the program statement of the station's application for license re- 
newal. Particularly relevant to a high school program planner will 
be descriptions of programs with which the station proposes, to 
mee{ community needs and problems. For example, ^ station in, a 
rural area may list as a community problem the fact that yo4ng 
people graduating from schools in the area must go elsewhere to 
find work. The station may propose to illuininate'this problem for 
Jhe community with a senes of dicumentsyi^s. To help the station 
meet this commitment, the high school could offer the station a 
senes of televised biographies on successful high school graduates 
who did* not leave the commurfity. > * * ^ i ' 

Locahxommunity cable teleuision. In nearly every franchiste*for 
local cab^ systems negotiated in recent years, the cable system Irias 
made a Commitment to provide a channel for local education or 
for "local access." Local access channels make program distribution 
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facilities available in the public interest on a first-come, fu^t-served 
basis. Either of these sorts of channfc provides opportunities for 
high school voeation^ television class^And, if the cable system 
' is required by itk franchise or FCC rules'^ to provide a channel for 
locally pro'duced .programs, the cabl^ systems may be willmg to 
have the local high school or vocational technical school assume 
responsibility .for part or all of the- operation of this local produc- 
tion channel. 

Instmttional closed circuit television. In tenps of technology, 
there "^e two principal ways by which television programs are de- 
livered to classrooms: cable and tape. In cable delivery television, 
signals like those received over the air travel to t^e classroom from 
^ a central point vi^ coaxial cable. The coaxial cable acts as a pipe 
sending a choice^bf television signals t9 the classroom-monitor. At 
the central point of origination, the "head end,V»signals are trans- 
lated from videotape or over-the-air signals to multiple chahnels on 
the "coax" for the classrc^m. ^ \ ' ^ ^ 

In th^ tape-delivered system, the claJ^room is equipped with a 
tape playback unit as well as a mj>nitor. The tape playback machine 
is usually operated by the instructor, an advantage in tape systems 
since an instructor can then schedule ^d reschedule taped mater- 
ials to conform to the natural and fluctuating flow in the classroom 
from one instructional technique to another, 

r 

Studio' 

*/ ' ' 

In either tape or cable distribution systems, the high school voca- 
tional tel^^vision program begins in a stujdio. The minimum equip- 
ment for such a facility *will^ include the following^ " 

^ Studio Lighting ' - / 

Ten SO-ampere, 110 v. AC circuits \v?th circuit breakers and 
. gTQiinded, lacking connectors 

Four 2-l5ilowatt adjustable beai^ spotlights j 

• ^our 1-kilowatt adjustable beam instruments { , ^ 

Audio Equipment ^ • * • , 

Or^ giraffe microphone boom,, 

One boom micipphone ' v " 

^ <Two Lav;^ier microphones ,^ ' . ♦ . 

One 4-input audio console ^ 
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One tape recorder/reproducer 

One flisc turntable, pickup arm, cartridge, preamplifier 

Video Equipment ^ 
Two ^television cameras (color) o ^ 

Two tripods with dollies ' . ' , ' ^ ^ 

One video switcher with special effect§ generator 
One synchronization generator 

One waveform monitor with phase meter * , ' • 

One telecine.c|iaiiy with Super 8, and 16mm film projectors 
and 35mm slide projector 

Five monitors • , - ^ ' 

* One videotape recorder-reproducer ' 

Total cost of ''broadcast quality" equipment of this sort may 
amount to $100,000 or more. If "closed circuit^television quailiiy 
4s acceptable, costs may run about $35,000' or even less. Building 
costs are Jiot included^ these figures. Some relevant building Qon- 
siderations for a television studio aie that it have adequate air coi> 
ditioning, ceiTing Height, control smd telecine rooms, storage, gra- 
phics areas, and dressing rooms. 

.Air conditioning for the studio must be adequate to keep per- 
formers cool while thtey are in front of the camera^ despite the 
relatively hox studio lights. In addition, the air conditioning system 
must be designed so that there are no direct routes for transmis- 
sion of noise from the air conditioning machinery into* the studio. 
As to ceiliBgjTieight, the basic consideration is that sets clear the 
bottom of lighting instruments hung from the ceiling. For example, 
if sets are to be eight feet tall, minimum ceiling height should be 
ten feet. If sets are to be twelve feet tall, minimum ceiling height 
should be fourteen feet. Control rooms should,be large enough to 
accommodate necessary production personnel *and at least, six 
observers, • . 

Tedepine rooms need to be completely separate* from control 
rooms apd studios, since film projectoirs are relatively noisy. In 
addition, there shpuld be an editing bench in the vicinity^f the 
telecine chains. Videotape jnachines ar^ not as noisy as film pro- 
jectors, but they do make enough noiSe that many profes siona ls 
prefer them to be in a separate room, ,F6r long life, the macliines 
need to be operated in a dust-free temperature- and humidity- 
. controlled environment. 
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^ , , , > 

-St^orage areas are often overlooked in designing television facili- 
'ties, but storage space probably should be no less than, one to two 
times the studib size. 

The graph ic^jcoom is for production and storage of titles, trans- 
^ . parencies, and displays. Many differenf kinds of equipment are 
^ possible for graphics, but ^e minimum will be drafting tables, . 
' supplies, and a 35mm single lens re'flex camera on. a copy stand. 
Figure 8 illustrates a floor plan of a television facility of the sort ' 
described above.* 

Vocatioifal Training in Photography ^ - \ ^ 

Photography has been a field of vocational training at the secondary 
level for more than three decades. As a consequence, curriculum 
materials are relatively well developed. There scre growing oppdr- 
tunities in commercial photography, industrial 'photography, and 
the print media. Only a relativeljj small nunfb'er of still photograph- 
, ers are employed in television and motion pictures. (Detailed cost 
estimates, recommended equipment, and suggested physical plant 
are contained in Curriculum Guide for Photography. ) 

' » * ^ 

Motion Picture froduQtion \ * 

It isT not recommended that vocationaAinstruction in .motion pic- 
ture production be offered at the seconciajy school level. The film 
* industry in the United States is very small-about 50,000 workers^ 
and it is concentrated in the majdr production centers. The edu- 
cational film industry tends to hir^ college graduates or veterans 
of theatrical filming. The few positions in film^open to recent high 
« school graduates i:equir^ so few skills unique to motion pictures 
that no special training in*high school is practical. 

Career' Education ' * * * 

Career education is a relatively recent cbncei^i among teachers and 
curriculum consultants in public school curricula. As ah educational- 
^ movement, career education has been actively supported by the 
U.S. Office of Education under Public Law 90-576 (Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968). The USOE has designated fif- 
teen occupational clusters, one of which is J'Communications Media 
OccupationsJ'** Career edueation has. two principal aims: (l^o 
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petter prepare students to make well-informed choices of careers 
and Jo help them prudently and fe^istically prepare themselves to 
work in their chosen' profession; and (2^ to assist public school 
plannte in n^aking available education relevant W these careers 
which'Students have elected. ^ 

A significant number of school districts and state boards of 
education have already implemented "caree^r exploration'' and 
''c^eer orientation'' units^in their secondary school curricula.*^ A 
coJnmon pattern is that the student selects during the last four or 
five years of public education some ailmber of elective courses, 
^each designed to introduce Ijim or her to the haturaand demand's 
9f various occupational clusters. ^ 

In the case of communications media occupations, the Oregon 
State Department of Education has prepared a detailed instructors' 
guideline updeJ* contract to tHe U.S. Office of Education. The 
cluster scheme inyolyeS encomp^asses the 'U.S. Department of 
Labor's Diqtionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). The guideline 
develops in great detail the requirements q| all eojrnmunications 
media workers describe;d by the t)OT. the over^l duUer is sub- 
d^jnded into occupational areas and families as outlined in Figure9. 
ESclftamily is fiirthpr divided into such specific occupational titles 
^as cinematographer ^d announce^:, _ . . 

The guideline then proceeds to list specific titles with QOT 
^Yiumbe^s, the requirements of each occupational family, and the 
skills th^t should be acquired at each level of education (elementary 
through higher education)^ to prepare workers In each family. The 
result is a detailed reference, work which every curriculum planner 
in mass communication studies should <iexaipine, whether or not 
^ vocational .training is being considered. 

' , It appears likely, in light of federal encouragement and its rela- 
tive popularity, *that. the career education movement will result In 
v.er>' rapid growth in ^ass.conimunications offerings at the secqnd- 
•y .school level. / • - ^ 
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Suggested Reading • - - * 

.The following dre some career-oriented publications: 

Advertising A Guide to Careers New York. American AssociaUon of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 1974.. *' ' * ^ > ^ 

'Coleman. Kenneth. So You Want to Be a^Sportscasler New York: Hastings 
rH6use.l973. 
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Hohent>erg^ohn.T/ic Prof essiqnal Journalist, 2nd ed» New Yorl^? Holt, Rine 

hartand.Winstpn, 1969. 
'Jackson, Gregor>. Getting into Broadcast Journalism, New York. Hawthorne, 

1974. • : ^ * ^ 

Johnson, George. Your Career in Advertising. New York. Messner, 196g. 
'Young, Jan^es Webb. How to Become an Advertising Man Chicago: Cram, 

1973. • . . ' 

Zacharias, John C. Your Puture in the Sew World of Communication. New 

York: Richard Rosen Press, 1975. 
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7 Mass CDmmunication-m — ' 4 
Cocurricular Activities ^ . 

• ♦ 

The proper role of cocurricular activities in a secondary school 
program of mass communication instruction is that of catalyst. 
These activities, provide additional experience and training for the 
interested student as well as an opportunity to communicate with 
a "real'' (as opposed to a captive) audience. In addition, cocurricu- 
lar activities respond readily to students' initiatives and priorities, 
providing, motivatfon for the^ students. If, for example, after> 
teacher-presented unit on>reporting, a student wishes to continue 
beyond the class assignments involved, a student newspaper or radio 
news program prpvides the opportunity. These extra opportunities 
for the student can provide the diversity necessary for each stu- 
dent to develop in a unique direction consistent with his or .her 
personal goals. ' 
* Although th^ material that follows is organized by medium^ th^ 
cocurricular activities themselves need not be so structured, A stxjir 
dent news service, fot example, might work sigiultaneously in 
print and broadcast fonns\ ' ^ 

Cocurricular Activities in Print v 

Among the most popular*extracurri|(llar print activities aye student 
contributions . to local community publications ^and to student 
publications. Nearly every community^ newspaper would like to 
carry stories and photographs about local high school personalities 
and events. A journ^ism club or scholastic pre§s organization may 
be a suitable sponsor for such activities. Student organizations 
working wi|h local media Will usually require^ a faculty advtsor 
who, by reason of professional experience or personality, can com- 
mand tile respect of local editors- An advisor without professional^ 
experience will be. at some disadvantage but may overcome it by 
arranging to serve ari internship at a local newspaper^ ' 

The challenge to students oiTprodueing a regular column or sec- 
tion will add deadline pressure to the realities of reporting,Vj^itiri|, 
and editing. A local newspaper, in printing a high school sports 
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page or news column, wHl seek to enlarge or to l?etter serve local 
readers. In content and approach, the students are under some ob- 
ligation to produce material that appeals to ^ejcoijdary staidents, 
their families, and friends. This in itself cart s^e the newspaper's 

\interests. I^ addition, students may be invited to uTidertake reader- 
ship promotioiT as an important part of th^ job of preplring high 
school pages for local newspapers.* I . , 

Student Jiewspapers have a long and distinguished record as 
cocurriciflar activities at the secondaty level.'Typically, the student 
paper is published on a' daily or weekly basis, depending upon the 
size of the school (hence readership) and'budget. As to budget, 
three sources of funds may be involved, separately or in combina- 

,tion: (1) school distridt funding, (2)' subscription fees, and (3) ad- 
vertising. 

A persistent problem in student newspapers in recent years is 
connected with editorial good taste. It is perhaps inevitable in a 
* society of rapidly changing values that faculty and administration 
and students should have different senses of propriety. Foi example, 
in emulation of a national magazine, a student newspaper may 
advocate a change in public^ policy which is very unpopular with 
the local community. The Result is apt to be public jjressure upon 
high school administrators to enforce adult contfol^^f copy for the 
student paper. ' \ 

Administrators are welfaiS^ised not to dictate editorial policies 
to the student papeY. Such, attempts by administrators tend to* ag- 
gravate whatever faculty-student relationship problems may already 
exist. In addiUo'n, the commercial press generally will respond by 
supporting a student newspaper against a "repressive" school 
administration. 

How does a ''real worid'' newspaper deal with differences be- 
tween editorial staff and, readership in matters of taste? Qver the 
long term, economic constraints operate to minimize* these differ- 
en^res and to produce the relative conservatism which domiri^s . 
Americai;^ newspapers when contrasted^ with other m^dia. On*f 
these economic constraints'is the sensitivity of advertisers. A news- 
paper cari ignore or live through cancellation of advertising by a 
small number of , advertisers or by many advertisers for a short per- 
iod of time. But long-lasti|ig and general opposrti^^n to editorial 
policies is mor^ pressure than most newspapers can endure. Hence, 
..without apology or cupidity, newspaper editorial policies^tend to 
avoid subjects where standards of^oo'd taste become controversial. 
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Another important economic constraint upon community news- 
papers is subscriber pressure. Sudden cancellations of, subscriptions 
by large numbers of sub^ribers are extremdy'rare, but feared 
nonetheless. As^ cojisequence, editorial policies are almost never 
self-consciously offensive to subscribers: ' • / , 

\^ This discission of advertisers* and subscribers' Ipng-term influ- 
ence has a point with respect to student newspapers. The same 
long-term ^economic restraints upon editorial ^irresponsibility in 
commercial newspapers can operate in^ the case of the st'iident 
newst)aper. If the paper 'is supported by advertising apdrsttte^crip- 
tion revenues, the newspaper management, in the* long run, will be 
constrained to respect the sensibilities of readers airoTsponsors. But, 
for mast high school newspaper^, advertising, dnd subscription' 
revenues are too sm^ll and too uncertain to support the paper ade- 
quately. If the newspaper is to be solvent and survive to offer edA 
cational opportunities, "additional money from public sources ^^^^ 
have to be provided. School administrators can funnel this money^ 
to the student paper through paid-up subscriptions or as matching 
funds to olhefireVenues jraised by the newspaper staff. 

A student\ newspaper will require, as a minimum, space for 
offices, typewriters, still cameras, and a'small darkroom. If adver- 

^tisements-are to be carried in the paper, ^n ^t and graphic^sbop' 
will be needed as welUMost printing for school papers wi)l be done 
on a contract basis, perhaps by affirm specializing in weekly papers 
and shoppers guides. Getting a reasonable bid may require the stu* 
dent paper to adopt a production schedule which takes advantage 
of slow periods for the printer. . / 

Literary Magazines ^ • 

High school literary' magazines have no^'r^al wQlrld^. equivalent. 
The profitable magazines ©f contemporary A^nerica cater to spe- 
cializea audiences which may number in the millions, but repre- 
sent only a relatively small percentage of the generslKpopulation in 
any one location. It is unrealistic for-^m^ll to moderlt<3^ize high 
school to expect either subscriptions or^ advertisers to su^^Snrt a 
magazine fully. Nevertheless, sugh magazines do provide stimula- 
tion and opportunity for student communicators, and these may 
be'^aison eae^ugh to encourage and support Ihem. One approach 
to financing may be to collect subscription fe^i in advance, then 

' publish ^th^number of pages and issues which the subscriptions 

-funds wifTcOver. ♦ * • , 
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Costs of the magazine can b'e reducecl|by. carjbful, cost-conscious 
graphic ^design, setting type in-house, 
with camera-ready copy, and using scho( 
*duce tl>e magaziiie^. ^ * - - \ 
Whether^ the /magazine is^ to be ' m*an 



id pi^Qviding the prir 
U printuig classes 



is^ to 

school-su6sI3izep basis^ editors should 



the prin^r 
isses to p/o- 



led on a break-even or 
; expected^ to mam tain 
good "budgetarj' land cost control in orc^er to\^et,the maximum pro- 
fessional^enefi s from their experience. 

Annuals and Yiarbooks - 

The annual or ^^earbook is a nearly' universal tkdition in American 
high schools. Producing these annual printed ex travajganzas has be; 
come an impokalit printing business. A* high school' interested in 
beginningXyej rbc3ok will find a large number of na,tionfd and local 
firms eager to C)ffer servlqes which covet nearly ipvery phase of the 
production of a yearbook, from collecting sub^ription fees to 
photography, |rt,' composition^-and'pnnting and^bindinfe. For th^ 
most elaborate of .these publication's, the ultima^te cost per copy 
will be high, s|) high that'^only relatively affluent students may be 
able to afford ihem.*. * , • ; • 

If" working/on the high school annual yearbook is to be\he best 
experience p^sslWe, the annual must| generate the greatest reader- 
ship ppssibl^ since experience in resbendingto a mass.audiencjps^ 
highly jelevaifet education £e^hejbud,Uing pro Jessiohal. 

Radio as Cocwncular Activ 




Lo(fal radio stations may be vtr>' interested in progranis piwducfed 
by students if they add high school listeners or parents and 
bors of high schoolers to Jthe ^ludience. The lofcal station wilf 
be grateful for thou^ght-pr^ovokingpubHc affairs p^rogrammtng-whiih,^ 
assists the station in meeting its publig^ntc^est responsibility. 
What sorts of programs might provide these important benefits 
, to a local station? For building audi^npes, sports programmmg will 
. he" near the top of ftie list. IJemote broadcasts from -^high school .'^ 

\football, basketball, baseball, and track ^venj§^ are important local 
. 'programs for many radio- stations. The station will n^rn^ally provide 
a team of professional^ to do pljay-by-^pFay ^nd color for the games, 
bu|^ srtudents may^be called upoi^k-to act as spx)tlers, leg men, ^nd 
statisticians. "^The station may also be'ablfetouse sJ:u^er\t-prodUced 
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interviews with players and coaches, as. well aFrecorded vignettes 
dealing l^ith school history, student* activities, and other school- 
• related matters. * . . 

Stijdents interested Jn eventually becoming play-by-play sports 
announcers may gain experience' bty acting as public adfir^ss an- 
^ nrouncers for home games or by tape recording and editing high- 
lights of student-announced play-by-play accounts of sporting 
events not otherwise covered by local radio. High school baseball, 
^ for exampte, may be so slow-paced that local radio managers will 
wish to b'r9adcast full coverage only in years when the local team 
is exceptiohal. However, if students record a play^y-play account 
which they then edit to fiftefefn or thirty minutes cdvering^the 
most exciting' moments of the .game, the local station raay.be. 
willing to ^over the local baseball gisimes, scheduling the tape- 
recorded coverage for hours when the potential audience will be 
greatest. The pace 6t the coverage and |;ienc^ audience interest 
values will be much faster as ^ consequence of editing.^ ^ » 

Other high school events are often important news in th% local 
community :High school ^udents properly trained can provide 
actualities of newsworthy events to (oc^lI stations. The o'n-the-spot 
interview is the archetype of "this sort of actuality. The interview- ' 
, ing skills developed by students recording these actualities are 
essential to careers in broadcast joumalisni. An example, suppose 
a science fair is to be, held ^t the locaKtugh schopl, Four high 
school students armed with portable tape recorders can conduct 
* int^iews with all the entrajits. The best of trtese can then be sent 
to local st;ations fpr inclusion in newscasts. Iji the same way, stu- 
dents may act as "stringers" for lo^^radio statipns (a stringer is a 
. news staff member who ^contributes stories upon request). * * 
Aniong the most durabfe publia affairs, programs pfdduced 
high school students ai^e student panel interview programs. Selected 
^students interview a newsmaker from a student's point ckf vnew, 
The* kppe^s of the progr^ come from the relative directness and • 
Wive'te of high school q^^tfeners and the- attention valu^ of the 
politician oj^ celebrity bein& questioned. . 

What sorts of institutional arrangements do these efforts require? ' 
Local stations njped to knovr whom to contact and ^hat quality of 
work to expec/ Student organizations witH' facirity. advisors are 
preferred. The organization might be the -"Cedar High School Radio 
Club" or *'Radio Bureau" or the "Sparks Kilowatt Gang" or 
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"Riders of the Air/' Whatever the name, as the organizatioq en-* 
dures frMi year to year, its accumulated good reputation will be 
ap imporrant asset, ^ , , • ' 

High schools will in some cases have their own radio stations, as 
discussed A chapter 5, Some or all of the station staffing may be a 
cocurricular activity for the students involved. However, if cocur- 
ricular opportunities' are the princip'al, purpose of the station, 
opefeting a station may not be the least expensive method. The 
upper ceiling on the number of students who may be involved is 
set by staffing patterns of a full-time station. By contrast, a radio 
bur^ai^organization can increase the number of students partici- 
pating almost without limit as materials are provided to additional 
^ stations. In addition, if student interest is not high, the pressure to 
provide ^at least a minimum staff for a station will distract the sta- 
tion advisor from, providing the diversity of opportunities charac- 
teristic of outstanding<:ocurricular activities. 

Television 

Television is by its nature more complex than the simple addition 
of a picture to radio. Nonetheless, cocurricular television activity 
might provide: 

Public relations items/for local television release 
Stringer reports for local TV and cable 
Instructional TV productions 
.^Coverage of athletic events 
Public affairs programs 
Musical or dramatic specials 

Fewer American communities are served by local televisionstations 
than by local radio. As a result, there are not as many TOurs of 
local television broadcasting per station, JPlacing student materials 
on local television stations will therefore be more difficult. But 
local televi^d Aews reports about high school activities are in de- 
mand. Releases about high school sports personalities are likely to 
be used by a Ipcal station if well 'done. The form of these items 
may be> 35mm cglor transparencies with voice-over scripts, or, if 
tfie high school can afford it, 16mm motion pictures. 

Many small television stations in rural areas use high school stu- 
dents s\s stringers. 1*he station may provide, for example, a Super 8 
motion picture camera to a local high school, so that stories~at 
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the direction of the station— can be filmed in the community by 
high school students and delivered to the station for processing 
and broadcasting. This system provides benefit^ to the station in 
improved ne^^s coverage in the community and offers high school 
students, valuable e:fperience and the opportunity to see their 
work on the air. 

• Nearly every high school today has some form of instructional 
television equipment, typically television monitors and videotape 
apparatus. In the great majority of these high schools, faculty have 
too little time and too few resources to be able to produce instmc- 
tional television productions that come up to their expec^aifons. 
But students who have had some instruction in making television 
programs may be able to bring some of these frustrated faculty 
dreams to life while working in cocurricuiar acTivity. In addition, 
advanced students may ''act as studio production crew for other 
classes doing projects using the sl:hool television facilities. 

Athletic events can be covered exceptionally well by student- 
operated videotape equipment. Particularly when events occur 
(inder sunny daytime conditions, whatever equipmenf the school' 
n>ay have will perform very well. A special opportunity is offered 
by the fact that spotting films, used by the schoTDl coaching staff, 
are more expensive iC produce on film than on videotape with 
existing* school equipment. And, of course, with videotape there 
\^ill tje no wajt for processing. Once videotape equipment is on 
hand, the less popular sports piay also benefit from videotaping. 
Golf, tennis, wrestlings and Swimming can then be given the bene- 
fits of visual feedback. Teleyisiori students will receive valuable 
learning opportunities by operating the equipment to provide such 
services. , • • 

Although a local high school may produce a public jffS^airs pro- 
gram, the actual production recording is likely to take place in the 
studio of a local television station, since few schools will^be able to 
afford broadcast quality television ^puipment. It may^ hoVever, be 
possible for high school students to produce a film documentary 
for local broadcast. SuCh documentaries are major undertakingsr, 
due to the many working hours required, so before beginning, -the 
faculty advisor will want to discuss the project in some detail with 
the local^ifetion staff to be sure the project is worthwhile. 

As a normal part of teaching, 'high schools produce elaborate 
musicad and dramatic presentations. In much the same fashion as a 
sporting event, these can be recorded for class use or even for 
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broadcast. Students involved in a cocurricular television ljureau 
can make the recordings if suitable equipment is available. 

The director of a musical or theatrical production who wishes' 
to videotape the performance would be wise to involve the tele- 
vision production crew early in the production process, so that the 
^nfcessarj' concessions to video and sound pickup can be made. As 
an example, the rule of thumb for color television cameras is that' 
lighting intens'ity must be four to six times bnghter than for a low- 
key stage setting. ^ ^ 

Motion Pictures 

* 

E^ctracurricular activities in film may involve 'filmmaking and film 
presentations. A good organizational structure for providing cocur- 
ricular filmmaking is a film workshop. The workshop may consist 
only* -of an editing bench and a projection area, a place for ardent 
filmmakers to gather. Many students will pr.oyide both camera and 
film to participate, but the group collectively may be able to apply 
for filmmaking grants. 

The most expensive items of productioa and post-production 
equipment can be purchased by the ^oup. As ^ major undertaking, 
the club may go as a groiip to film a parade, fair, or carnival, each 
producing a film froni a diffeirent point of view. Or they may im- 
jDrovise a dramatic Scene during a day of visiting a photogenic set- 
ting. Overall, the. objective of a workshop should be to provide a 
stimulus to the development of finished personal* films. Other ob- 
jectives of such a group may' be to train younger students who be- 
come involved jfa film production projects and to sponsor outings 
to film laboratories or film production units. . , . ) 

Workshops may make films for student organizations, for non- 
profit organizations in the community, or for the school. If the 
workshop undertakes to make sponsored films, the faculty advisor 
will need the experience and support necessary to insure that the 
film is deliver^ as promised. Film workshops of ^several high 
schools may organize an interscholastic high school festival where 
the community may see films* completed by local or regional high 
schools, providing recognition to .outstanding student films anid an 
incentive for other students to become active workshop film- 
makers. 

Some students' interests will be in the history, criticism, and 
appreciation of theatrical films. The films that interest them may 
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be classic ancj foreign films which, will hsve to be leased from film 
libraries and distributors. A cinema league *or filn* group can act as 
eritrepretieur; exhibiting films^^that would not .be commercially 
attractive. Money will 1)e a pfoblem for films typically cost from 
$feo to $200 per, showing, plUs a, share of, the ticket sales. The cost 
of the films will often require;^tha^ some admissipn'^charge be made. 

Tl)is dependence upon^ ticket sales may mean that relatively 
popular films are selected fot showing. To solve some of these 
problems, a popular practice is to biook a series of related titles to- 
gether, such as a Humphrey Bo^aft festival or a Shirley Temple 
festival. The series cah be promoted as a package, thereby increas- 
ing the impact of the promotioi)ai.i).uHget. If series tickets are sqld, 
revenue for any one showing will .be as high or higher than when 
selling tickets at the door only. TJi^ greater revenue from this sort 
of undertaking permits more and nrpre expensive films to be exhi- 
bited, 

. ' • 

Advertising and Public Relation^ . 

Students can acquire the attitudes and skills needed for success in 
the advertising and public relations field through paj^icipation in a 
campaign informing the public about a local charitable activity. 
Most public service agencies are looking for volunteers to help j)ro-* 
mote their activities. High school administrators should be able to 
develop long-term working relationships with many of these local 
organizations. 

Other worthwhile actiyities" would include selling' advertising 
space in the high school newspaper, magazine, yearbook, radio, or 
television production or promoting a Miool activitiy such as a 
play^ or dance. Likewise, venturing out tb the commercial media in 
the area can very easily result in a position as an advertising repre- 
sentafiVelelling time or space for local racjlio or newspapers. Many 
times, local merchants are appreciative of help they receive in im- • 
proving their merchandising, promotion, public relations, and ad- 
vertising techniques. 

Special fund-iraising activities for the school can be taken on as a 
class activity. The planning and successful completion of a fund- 
raising project for new band o? athletic team uniforms, a new pub- 
lic address system, a class gift, athletic. stadium renovation, and 
,so-on can do much to inculcate professional skills and attitudes. 

The skills and attitudes which one strives to develop are the 
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information upon wJiich to 
make logical decisions, the need fo/ detailing every procedure by 
which one's plans are to be carriefd^ out and the budgeting of time, 
money, and energy tp carry outtliese details, t^ need to organize > 
and supervise the work of others and the importance of working 
with^othet^; the need to propfeny articulate one's thoughts and to • 
change one's attitudes and henavior in light of incoijimg informa- 
tion; and the abitfty to see il/e job through fo its successful com- 
pletion. 

One of the most Importaiit skills involves public opinion research. 
This skill is of special importancg^to any advertising and public 
relations professional, since research is the method l?y which infor- 
. mation is gathered for^ di^ci^ion-making. Ohe must know the .atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and opir^ions of one's audience before one can effec- 
tively sell or promote a product, service, or idea. The skills involved 
in public opinion resea(rch axe also helpful in newspaper reporting, 
job interviewing, or m any ^situation where feedback is desired 
^ from, an individual or/a large group of people. 

The teaching'bf oublic opinion research methods involves many 
Jeas of expertise which a high School student should be able to 
understand. For example, the concept of sampling th^ population 
for a repr^sentdtiV)^* group of respondents should be explained. The 
need fdr propef 'Working in a questionnaire and the analysis of 
4ata, by nominal levels of statistical analysis could be discussed, 
finally, conclusions based^on the data and the communicatioa of 
th^^'-pc^clusiods in verbal or written form would be a valuable 
experience for /students. 

^HTbcurricular activities in advertising and public relations should 
al^O offer ^Ihe student beneficial experiences, in **selling" one's 
ideas others or persuading others to one's point of view. This 
skill IB important in almost all professions. The experience of. 
applying orie's ideas to **real-life*" experience pffers the student a 
chan^elto Vee the problems which arise during this opera tional^pp- 
?times a last minute **idea" can make a whole project 
^s type of intuitive ability usually comes with experience. 
bfi Experience builds a student's intuitive abilities and con- 

i, 

' SiimmerUnstitutes 

lanyruni^ersities and colleges sche(^ule summer worksh\)ps for 
Bcondary school student^nd faculty. These workshops not only 
Drovjfde Msiw^ible ^training in neede^d rfiedia skills, but also make 
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possible lifelong friendships among students who" may later find 
work and* relaxation together. They also strongly motivate stu- 
dents and faculty members to develop" professional standards that 
improve the quality of experience and production during the aca- 
demic year. The following national organizations which niay be 
able to help your students were drawn from the Communication 
Directory, Council of Commynications Societies, R.O. Box 1074,. 
'Silver Spring, Maryland 20910: 

• *• • * 

American Women in Radio and Television 

1321 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
' " Washington, D:C. 20036 . » 

Columbia Scholastio^Press Advisers Association 

Box 11, Central Mail Room 

Columbia University 

New York, NewrYork 10027 

Future Journalists of America 

860 Van Fleet Oval, 101 ' "/ 

Norman, Oklahoma 73069 , - f 

Intercollegiate Broadcasting Systeifi * I 
P.O. Box 592 

. ^ Vails Gate, New York 12684 ' ' 

1^ National Council of School Press &' Advisers Associations 

^-y Box 11, Central Mail Room 

Columbia Urfiversity' . - • - 

New Y^rk, New York 10027. \ ' ' 

National Federation of Press Women, Inc. ^ 
5529 Roxberry Terrace > . 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 ' 

Natiqnal High School Broadca§ters A^eu;s/e^^e^ / 
, College of JoumalisnT 
^ University of South Carolina , 
V.Columbia, South Carolina 20208 ' \ ' 

National Scholastic Press Association 

18 Journalism Building ' * 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

The Newspaper FuYid, Inc. ♦ 

P.O. Box* 300 ^ ^ 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Society for Technical Commiinica^on 
1010 Vetippnt Ave., N.W. ; 

• - Suite 421* ^ ^' ... ^ * 
' . Wasjiin^ori, D.C.. 2Q005 

/ ^ • Speegfi Communicatiort Association 
5265 Leesburg Pike, ; • 
. Falls^phurch, Virginia 22041 

Television* Comml^ston 

• . Jourpalism EclucaCion Association - ^ 

7064Dkmep . 
^ Chicago, Illinois '60645 
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8 Adinmistration of Mass ' 
Comnjuriication Instruction 
_.at the Secondary Level 



The preceding chapters emphasized alternative ways of introduc- 
ing mass communication instruction into the secondary* school 
curriculum. Each alternative was examined in. view of tHe educa- 
tional objectives Isupported, the rationale supporting such^instruc- 
tion to school boards and administrators, illustrativB courses, units* 
resource^, and facUities. There was, iji additiorf, ^ Ghapter^descri1> 
ing cocurriculap activities which can reinforce and enrich mass 
communication couTs^ offerings. * ^v^^\ / 

This chapter wUl address proj^leins of developing and maintain- 
ing a ;mass communication program from an administrator's point 
o/view. Specifically, hbwvmuch.does it cost to undertake mass- 
communication instruction? How does one plan to replace obsolete" 
technology? What special qualifications does a teacher, of mass 
communication need? How does one locate such faculty? ^ 

Maintenance of Media Labs . " 

The communication equipment required for various mass com; 
munication laboratory facUities'does not last forever. Within thel 
industry, technical equipment is depreciated on a fixed schedule 
d^rivfd from past experience. In the case* of electronic equipment, 
a typical depreciation schedul6^ asserts that the equipment . l^es 
one-tenth of its value each year it is in place. JThe industiy adds.an 
equivalent sum to its capital reserves each year that equipment is 
depreciated so that funds will be waiting when eduipnilht r^quiires 
replacement. - ) | '5? ) 

Few. publicly financed educational' fti^titutions have a procedure 
for establishing and administering capital reserves. The typical pat- 
tern of government is that funds allocated in any year, with sur- 
pluses, at year end returning to the .budget of some higher level of 
government. , . 

yndersuch constraints, it is important that funds allocated each 
yjear for equipment equal the amount that equipment has depre- 
ciated in that year. If these funds agre not spent by year end (and 
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they should be 'spent only for eqliipm^t update and replacement)/ 
the equipment budget of the following year needs to^be larger by 
that amount. An illustration may piake the point-sonlewhat more 
clearly :J ' a 

\ • . Table 7 ) - \ * 

4. „ * ' Sample Equipment Budget 




Type of Equipment 

Tel/visioh studio / 
onic 

Gjjaphics laboratory 
optical 
electronic 



Original 
Cost 

840,000 
10,000 

5,000 
1,000'^ 



Anticipated 
, Life 



10 
15 

•20- 
10 



• Share of Annual 
Equipment Budget 



$4,000' 
' . 667 




Required total annual equipment budget 



$5,0l7 



n 



The useful life of various categories "of equifiment 'wfll vary and 
should be determined at the time the equipment Is purchased. The " 
essential poi^nt of the illustration is that administrators understand 
that j^^|hey approve the purchase of mass communication capital 
equipni^t, they must a/so approve an annual allocation of equip- 
^fment funds equal to the linnusd ^lepreciation of that equipment. 

^Ejquipriit^nt Maintenance^''] \. ^ ^ 

The annual equipment capital allocation described above provides 
for replacement anti updating, of equipment but^'does not provide 
foj repair and maintenan,ce 6f the equipment. There are sever^ 

p. ways equipment maiqtenlance can be handled. One way is a n)€tin- * 
tenancy? contract. Under a, contract mangement, an agency putsidfe , 
the institution confes Jnto.the teaching facility on a regular sche- 
dule,, performing preventive, ipaintenance and making adjustments 
to improve performs^nce. Minor repairs can be perfojroed by the 
coptract^r on site; others yoA refluixe ord^ing oi sparp part^di^ 
evacuating the' equipment to' the contractor's shop where n/pre 

, test equipment, parts, and ms^nuals will be available. 

The performaric^ of maintenance contractors varies widely. If 
undertaking maintenance by contact, opinions from qther clients 
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of tlje xjontractor should be solicit^. Generally speaking^ the dis- 
advantages of contract maintenance are (1) few assurances that an 

^ adfequa?te 5tocJc of spare parts is being maintained, (2) the need to 
wait for maintenance until the contractor can pome to the facility, 
and (3) potential conflicts of interest since many contractors also 
sell equipment of the sort they are maintaining. 

Contract maintenance is advisable when there is not sufficient 
work to justify hiring a maintenance technician. Cost of m^nten- 
ance- contracts vary widely-^from $400 to $500 per month to 

. maintain a simpl^black-and-whitp television studio to many theu* 
sands of dollars for larger, more complex facilities. It is .wise to de- 
velop figures for maintenance costs -at the same ttme equipment 
purchase is^onsidered. ^ , ' . f 

To undertake in-house maintenance, the institution establishes a 
maintenance shop with technicians, spare parts, and test equipment. 
^•The last item— test equipment— should >ot be ignorecj because it 
represents a siza^Jle^ expenditure in the cases af radio afid television 
facilities. Test equipment for a television studio may run $5,000^ 
to $6,000. Spare parts should be purchased at the same time equ^- 
ment is purchased; manufacturers typically provide lists of recom- 
mencled spares. Other operations with similar equipment may be ^ 
able to give advice based on their ^experience. 

Th^re is no simple fpfmula to determine the number of main- 
tenance technicians required for a mass media laboratory. But judg- 

^ meats of adequacy of personnel in a functioning facility can be 
made on the basis of (1) how' much preventive maintenance is 
done, .(2) the typical down time on equipment due to techniciail 
failure £6 order parts, and (3) whether the equipment performs* , 
accbrdmg to expectations. Falling short in these areas may mean 
that current personnel are not working well enough or hard enough 

- or that there are not enough technicians. As a very rough rule -of 
thumb, a single electronic maintenance technician should be -able 
to maintain both ^ radio production studio and a closed-circtiit 
television studio. Photo and mechanical maintenance at the second- 
ary level will rarely require the services of a full-time maintenance 
teclyiician. ' . • 

Qn the^wh'ole, maintenance of mass media laboratories will cost 
5 to 10 percent of t^e acquisition cost of the equipment each year ^ 
(assuming, out-of-date equipment is promptly replaced) plus the 
^alary of- technicians. 
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Course Operating Expenses • . ' 

The cost of providing the expendable supplies necessary for^a stu-^ 
dent to p/ofit fxbm use of a mass media laboratory is not insighi- 
ficant. the figures in Table 8 repfeserif the cost per student of one 
week of hands-en experience in various kinds of media laborator- 
ies> A teacher or administrator can estimate the cost for a particular 
course by multiplying the number of weeks, of l,ab work required 
in the course and the number of students involved times ^ cost 
per week per student. Of course, this cost ma;y be borne by the 
student or provided'in whole or in part by the institution. 

The cost considerations in establishing a television studio for 
teaching are summarized in Table 9. The exact amount will vary 
>vith curriculum and equipment choices, but each category of ex- 
pense should be estimated. ' • _ 

Teacher Certification and Qualification - ' 

There has been a persistent concern aboufe>tb^ualifications nec- 
ess^ to teach mass.cogjBHmication subjects, but published reports 
and recommendations on teacher qualification have |)een scant 
t untij the sev^ties.^ In' general, two proces^s of preparation have-^ 
■^S^en considered relevant for secondary school teachers of mass 
communication subjects—course work antl professional experience. 
Professional experience generally considered essSntd^ in career- 
oriented and vocational instruction, it is considered important iri 
the case of nearly all other mass communication instruQtion, parti- 
cularly if contact by the instructor with local ma^s media is nec-/ 
essary for the success of Jhe course. * • ? 

Professional experience as a teacher qualification is often mis- 
understood by school administrators. Consider thp example of the 
network news film cameraman y^rho, after twepty years, decides to 
go into^^ching. Would he be suitable ai^i instructor of a high 
school 'film production couKeT^i^rtT^s. But his experience as a 
network filn^^amaranjmrpfo^ taught him little about script- 
writing, film sound, and editing-^all of which are handled by other 
m'embers of a network news team. A high school film instructor 
' will have to teach all film skills. 

The point is that the relevaijc^ o^rofessional experience to tb^ I 
courses to be taught n/ust be established in some detail before spot" 
ci^ qualification of the teacher c^ be assumed. All else being 
equal, professional experience is ^ definite asset. 
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As to course work preparation in mass communication subjects, 
nearly every teacher in the public- schools today requires some 
kr>f>wledge of .mass communication. For most of these teachers a 
single course, '^Introduction to Mass Communication/' or equiva- 
lent will suffice. Every teacher of English or American literature 
should also have some understanding of mass culture as it influ- 
ences literature and is infl^ienced^by literature. Relevant college 
courses might be **Mass Media and Mass Culture/' *Tqp Culture," 
or ^*MasS Media:^ Conlparative Literature."' . " 

Teachers with responsibility for teaching mass Communication 
expressive skills will need much more course work— from tw^enty 
to fifty quarter hours or Equivalent. Competency. Model V off the 
SCA/ATA Joiilt Task Fofce on Competing Models provides a use- 

Tables 

r 

Cost of Supplies ' 



Type of Lab 



Graphics 
News 

Photography. 
Film production 
Radio 
Television 



Supplies Co§l 
per Student 
per \yeek 



$5 
2 

*5 
10 
•2 
5 



:'^ost Categories 

''initial cost v 
Capital depreciation * 
Equipment maintenance 
Maintenance technician 
Student sup'plies 
(30 weeks X 45 stud^ats) 
/ .Institution 
Student fees 



^ Table 9 

Instructional Television 
Studio Budget 

First Year 
$50,000 ^ 



Totals 



4> 



5,000 
2,400 



5,400 
1,350 

$64,150 



Subsequent Years 

S4,667 
2,500 

2,4q(| : 



5,400 
1,350 

$16,31.7 
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ful description of the terminal skills of such a teacheK^ -Certainly a 
compTtenty-based criterion foix teacher qualificatioh is to.be pre- 
ferre d 'ta^ simple iteratioij, of required ^courses. . v 

^ * Until, much ajdditional ^rk has been done to develop^ an- ade- . 
quate e^femination on the competencies which compnse Model V, " 
' decisis ^ on competence wiU'probably have to be. mad^n the' 
basis of course work.Mn the field of: priot journalism', this necessity , 
produces no^^particular problems since college and university prp- 
grams have been a^redited by the American Council on Education^ 
for Journalism foif many y^^.^ As a consequence, v^ety in 
course titles fropi school to^hool is relatively small. Gpurse titFes 
do communicate the .cor^terit of the courses jnvolvieO^d one can 
study Ihe cutricala pi different, scj^ools and /departments of jour- 
nalism without becoming confused. ^ f ' ^ 
Such is not' the caseatpwever, in the' other fields ofmp& coltT- 



^naunicatipn^^ome of these programs— advertising; public' rations, 

nradio, television, motion pictures— are accredited by thg A.C.B^J., 
but not a Isnge number. Motion picture pre^ms may appear in 
departments or schools of art, theater, design, speeph communica- 

• tion, and even psychology. Thfe largest number of colleges^and uni- 
versities \vith program^ in brpadgasting locate them ^within d^gaxt- 
_jnenj(s of speech comm^unication. Advertising R^often j^edlfi^ 
marketing in a College pf Business, Public relations' abc^le 
located in a j^'ollege of Business or a Department of Tu^lic Admin- 
istration. As a consequence, the variety of courses anc} titles orrcmnv 
tered in these fields is enormous^ . ^ ^ 

^ ^ In spite of these problems, some suggeiti^ , are^resedted 
below for appropriate cou;:se work for ma^s cpmn>ury(iation teach 

-ers at tl^e secondary level: ^ • 

Oaltural Approach* , 
Introduction* to Mass Communication!' 
Mass Media and Mass Culture ' " 



History of Mass Communication 
Communication Thepry * 
Introduction To Ne^vspap^s 
Intro^ctio^; to Ma|pB|j!^^ 
Film History ' • 

Film Theory^' . 
Film Cjrkicism 
* Aesthetics of Television 
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' Institutxohal Approach 

Jntroduction to Mass Communication 
' ^History of Mass Communication 
^Law of Mass Communication 
. . Media Sociology . . , 
pommunication Policy ' . 
Media Economics 
J ^ Introduction to I^ewspapers 

Infirdductjon to^agazines ^ 
Introductibn to Braadcastiftg 
^Introduction ttj Film 



, Media Skills 
^ t PriHt. , . 
Wtroductibiflfo Newspap^j ' 
introdu^J^^orTto Magazines ? ^ 
'Newswritii;ig* * , • 
News Reporting * *. j . ^/"^ 
Copy Editing * V • , , ^ ^ 
-Feature Writing ' « , * ' - 
' Maoagementf of Print rublications 
Introducti^ to rhojfcography 
' Photojoum^ln I # * ' • 
Makeup and Graphics T - % ' 

' Broadcasting 
ftrodUction tg Biroadeasting^ 
iddience Analysis ' ^ 

^rogram Analysis and Planning^ 
• Scriptwtiting % 
xBxoadc^t Law aflCb^egulation 
Broadcast Research 
Basic A|idio Production 
. Basfc Te^jevisjon Production. 
^ Broadcast MariAgement ' 
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Broadcast Performance 

Broadcast News ' . 

Motion Pictures 
Introduction to Film 

Film History ^ ^ • . * 

Film Theory 
Film Criticism' 

Introduction to Photography * ' 

Cinematography 

Motion Picture Production " 
Scriptwritirig 

Film Acting and Performance 
B^sic Audio Production t 

AQvertising/Public Relations 
Introductidn tb Advertising 
Introduction to Public Relations 
Introduction to Marketing - 
Persuasion ' 

Behavioral Theories of Marketing 
Advertising Campaigns 
Advertising Research 
Copywritihg 

Radio-Television Advertising 
• Organizational Communications , * 

Advertising Law , - ' 

* 

The suggestions ahoVe are proposed teaching majors. A teaching 
minor might be composed of courses at the top of each list. If the 
prospective teacher has professional experience, that experience 
may dictate excusing the te^cher.from one or more of these courses. 

In addition to* the courses mentioned above, ^t would be helpful 
for the prospective mass communication teachefr to be able to take 
one^or more courses in methods of teachirigmass communication 
at the secondaryievel. Unfortunately, such courses are available at 
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prtly a small number of universities and^even then, may deal only 
in the prokjten»-of the high school advisor to a school newspaper 
or annual. ^""•^^^ 

In-Service Training ^ 

^^^^^^ In. our opinion, in-service training for mass communication may be 
^^Wn more important than college courses. Frequent visit^with 
local media, summer internships, participation in professional 
meetings and workshops, and the like can be important to the abil- 
ity of the teacher to stay up to date and to improve skills. 

Summer wprkshops can be arranged to respond to the needs of 
groups of teachers faced with cohimon problems. If the school is 
equipped for television or radio, videotape and audiotapemaclaines 
can be us^d to present in-servige instruction, even abotit the equip- 
• ment itself. Recorded materials useful foK in-service instruction 
rfiay also be used as classroom enrichment for students. 




Epilpgue 



This call for additional development of mass communication 
instruction in secondary schools is not a retreat from a needed em- 
phasis upon instruction in other conununication skills. On the con- 
trary, mass communication instruction invites the student to de- 
- velop.such skills as grammar, spelling, and logic and promotes 
greater understanding of culture,' organi^tions, and traditional 
literature and rhetoric. In addition, mass communication instruc- 
tion adds highly relevant criteria for the evaluation of personal and 
pubUc communication aAd, when assigned itsi proper ^pricTrity in 
the education system, enriches the value of established comtoluni- 
cation programs. V I * ^ 

For the student, the mass media represent nauch more thah ju§t 
language and social influence. As public institutions, the meclia 
represent a persistent force in modem society, a force opehcting 
for social change or "social ihertia according to priMiples and pro- 
cesses we are gradually coming to understand! NdCto share our 
evolving understanding of mass' communication with^ our students 
would be to deriy them an important insight into their futures. To 
a teacher of literature, this is & familiar argument since the justifi- 
cation for the teaqhing of literature is that appreciatioaof art pro- 
vides the student perspectives on the nature' and condition of 
'human beings. Today, a. student who is media literate is aware of 
the world views promoted by both "entertainment" and **informa- 
tion" mass communicatibn. * - ' ' * ^ 

Another virtue of mass conmiunication mstruction is deflected 
in all. of the approaches we have discussed where the student is 
asked alternatively to take the role of sender, then receiver, of 
messages. As, a' consequence, whether students become senders, 
i.e., media professionals, or merely consumers of the media, they 
come to appreciate the'dynamic "interaction of these, technological 
industries with our, way of hfe; i 

Finally, perhapsTthe most compelling reason that mass cotnmuni- 
cation needs to be a part of pubhc school cufricula' is that such 
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study can provide the basis \or a pijblic agenda on the media, inclu- 
ding their effects upon citizens, society, and our private dreams. 




Appendix A 

Survey Questionnaire 



\ Reproduced^ on the following pages is the questionnaire on the status of mass 
^ comnitinication instruction in secondary schools sent to state superintendents 

of schools. The results of the survey are discussed in chapter 2. Respondents 

an4 no nrespon dents are listed by region in Appendix B. 
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A "llas^s Cooinunlcatlon"*fcouf9e is being defined for the purposes of this 
questionnaire as: a eourse dealing with the^ content, u«e&, and effects of 
the aa^s nedia as well a.s the occupational skills needed for the field 
Cincluding newspapers, radio, television, magazines, filo, advertising, 
and public relations). 

1. Has an official curriculun guide for a course in "Mass Coissiunication'* 
at the spcond^ry level been developed , by , or under the auspices of, the 
state Department of Education,? 

Yes . 'No 



(If "No"): Skip to q. il 



(If "Yes"); What specific areas and appioaches does the s^ate curricu 
er? (Check the areas covered) 



guide cover 



lum 



Content 



Approach to Area 
Uses 



Hass Com- 
munication 
Area 

a. Newspapers 

b. Jladio 

'c. Television 

d. Magaziftes 

e. Film 

f. Advertising 

g. Public 

Relations 



(rationale for 
news, entertain-^ 
ment and adver- 
tisings and 
their nix) 



(the role of 
oeMla ip 
societ)^ and , 
for consumers! 



Effects ! 

(socio- ^ 
psychological 
effect! on 
attitudes 'and 
behavior) 



Occupation 

(the mass 
m^dia institu- 
tions and skills 
needed to 
y bg successful) 



2. Do the secondary school curricula in your ^tate list courses labeled 
'*Mass Condunication"? 

Yes Np (If "No"): Skip to q. #13^ 

(If "Yes"): Xt what level aTe courses in "Mass Communication" develop'ed?* 
(circle level of decision) ' 



a^ State Level ^ 
b. School District |^ 
* c. Individual School* ' 

Al^so, Which officfe initiates the adoption of "Mass ^Communicac Ion" 
courses within a particular school's curriculum? (circle^ level of decisio^X 

a. State Level 

b. School District ■ ' , " 

c. Individual School . 
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3. What percentage of secondary schools in your state teach at least one 
**Mass OoBQunication" course which is labeled "Mass Communication" or "Mass 
Media"? Approximately Z . 

4. What percentage of secondary schools in yoursta^e have Che "Mass 
CoBaunication/Hass MelKa" course as a required course? Approximately Z 

5.. Frequently, courses taught in certain subject fields in secondary 
schools contain other labels but deal with '''Mass Communication" subject 
matter. Please indicate below those ''subject areas whose courses contain 
units or themes on "mass communication" and estimate the percentage^ of 
individual secondary schools in which such emphases are made. 

Approx., what Z 
of schools teaching 
this course con- 
tains "mass communi- 
cation" material 



Subject Area 

i 

a* General Social Science 
b. English /Language aWs 
c^,Business 

d. 3rheater /Drama ^ 
e* Vocational Education 
f. Other: (fill in) 



Contains 
"mass communication" 
material 



he^ei 



6. Consider all cours€!s dealing vith "Mass Communication" matei^ial (whether 
labeled "Mass Communication" or not) as you respond to each of the following. 

a. Whalsjpercentage of individual schools in your 'Stat^ when treating 
each of the Indicated areas give attention to: . , 



HasS CoPBunication Area 

(1) Newspapers , 
X^) Radio , 
" (3) Television 

(4) Magazine 

(5) Film 

(6) Wertlsing 

(7) Pu\>llc Relations 



Content (rationale for 
news, entertainment and 
advertising and their mix) 



b. What percentage of individual sc1\ools'in your stajte when 



each of the indicat^ed areas give attention 



treating 



Mass Communication Area 

(1) newspapers , 

(2) Radio 

(3) Television ^ 

(4) Magazine 

(5) Film . 

(6) Advertising 

(7) P.ubllc Relations 



Uses :;(the role of«media In 
society and for consumers) 



1/ 
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What percentage of Individual* schools in your state wheo treating 
each of the indicated areas give attention to: ^ 



Mass Coanunication Area 

(1) Hevspapers 

(2) Radio « 

(3) Television 

(4) Magazine 

(5) Filo 

(6) Advertising 

(7) Public Relations^ 



Effects (sodio-psychological 
effect? on attitudes "and behavior) 



What percentage of individual schools in your state when treating 
, each of the indicated areas give attention to: . ' 



Mass Cooounication Area 

iiy Newsp^f%rs 

(2) Radi^ 

(3) 'Television 

(4) Magazine 

(5) Film 

(6) Advertising 

(7) Public Relations 



Occupation (the mass media insti" 
tutions and skills needed to' be 
successful) \ 



7. Which are the most widely adopted textbooks used within "Mass 
Cocsuinlpatlon" and/or related courses for secondary schools? 



, 8. In which areas of instruction are the greatest peed for Yiiads Comuni- 
catlon" textbooks for secondary schools? (Rank order f rom^greatest need" 
— "1" — to "least need"^r^yL7") ^ 



Mass Cocounication Area 



Rank Order of 
Need for Text 



' Newspaiiers 
Radio 

Te le\^ision 
t Magazines 
Film 

Advertising 
. Public Relations 
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9. What arguments have been offered against adopting "Mass Conounlcation" 




courses? 










t • 










\ 




J 
















\ 




10. What percentage of secondary schools in yoqr s 


tate contain 


the following 




mass coBDunlcation facilities and/or 


operations? 






* c 












•(If "Yes'*)j 






. Z of all 






average cost 






'schools In 


need 


for • 


of this * 




, Facilities and/or 


state 


s'peclal 


special 




operations 


containing 


equipment - 


• -equipment 




a. School newspapers (total) ^ 


• /" z 


Ye& No 


* 




^S4) containing 'pald 












adSerx Is Ing 2 












(2) without paid 












advercslslng Z 








* 


f 


b. School \agazlnes (total) 




Yes_ 


_No_ 






^ f (1) containing paid 












advertising X 


f 










^ (2) without paid . 












advertising 2 












c.« School radio' involvement (total) 


X 


Yes^ 


_No_ 






(1) operate ^omiaerclal 












station X 






, f 




X2) operate non-commercial 












station X 












(3) have organized radio council 








if 




usfng local stations X 












d. School television Involvement (total) X 










(1) operate cocanerclal 




Yi^ 








«» station Z ' , > 








* V 




(2) Operate non-<;ompercial 




1 








station Z 












(3)' have organized council 








• 




■""^''uslng local stations Z 












e. Ella production lab (total). 


z 


Yes_ 


_Ho__ 






(1) still pictures Z 












(2) BOvl*ftg plcturJI , Z 












f* Advertising ^gr^phlcs lab 


% 


Yes_ 








11. Are there professional organizations within your state iJhlqhtare 




organized for secondary school i'Mass 


Communication)'' Subject area 


s? ■ 




Yes No 












(;f '•Yes"): For each area Indicate the^alae of 


the organlzatton(s) 




and the percentage of schools offering courses In tHat area whlch«are 




members of the organlz^tlon(s) : 












1 s 


» • • 
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Na^e of professional 
organization's) In state 



X of schtols belonging 
to organusatlon compared 
to all 8ci\o</ls offering, 
courses lri\the area 



Area ' 

(1) Newspapers 

(2) Radio 

(3) Television 

(4) Magazines 

(5) Fllia 

(6) Advertising - 
OX Public. Relations 

12. What ^pecla^l qualifications are held by those who are respoiisib^le for 
teaching "Mass Coouaunlcatlon" courses In secondary schools? 

Agadeolc Training Requlremepts Professional Trailing Requirements J* 



. 

^Xhat concludes the questions for states offering courses in "M&ss 
Cooounicatlon*\ " 

Please return the complftted questlonnaire'ln the sell-addressed, 
postage-paid, enclosed envelope. Results shmi^d be available by February, 
1977. - ' 

Thank you for your cooperation. A copy of our findings will be 
sent to you*. 
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If there are no courses in Che secondary schools in your state dealing 
with '^Hass Cocaaunication", please answer belo<&: 

13. Ar£r "Hass Cocalunication" courses likely to be taught within your state 
in the near future? Yes No \ 



(If "Yes"): When? 



14. Which "Mass Cocsiaunication" areas and approaches are most, likely to ^e 
'taught when the courses are initiated, iff thp near "future' (check the onej? 
to be offered) ^ 't 

Approach To Area 



b. 



Mass 

<^otamunica- 
, tion area 

Newspapers 
Radio 
fele>/i3ion 
Magazines 
Filn 

Advertffsing 
Public, 
Relations 



^ Content 

(rationale for . 
news» entertain- 
ment and adver- 
tising, and ^ 
their nix) 



Uses 

<the role of 
sedia in 
society and 
for 

consumers) 



Effects 



Occupation 



(sociopsycho- (the mass media 
logical 0ffecC institutions and 
on attitudes skills needed to 
and be 
behavior ' successful) 



15^ At what level will courses in 
(circle level of decision) 



'Mass Communication" be d^^Koped? 



a. State Level 

b. School District 

c. Individual School 



16. Frequently, courses taught in certain subject fields In secondary schools 



contain other labels but, deal with '^ss Comnaunicatioa^ subject matter. Please 
^ areas whbse courses contain un^ts or themes on 



indicate below those subje<:^2 

'*Mass Cotoaunicaiign" and estimate the percentage of Individual secondary schools 
in which such emphases are made. 



ect Area 



Contains 
"Ma^ Comd|nication" 
* material 



-Ap(»:ox. what X of schogis 
teaching this course contain. 
"Mass Communlcrft.lon" m'dterial 



a« General Social Science 
b. English/Language Arts 
'C. Business 

d. " Theater/Drama 

e. Vocational Education 

f. Other: 

(fiU in) 
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17. Which office will Initiate the adoption of "Mass Communication" 
courses within a particular school's curriculum? (circle level of 
decision) 

^^a. State tevel * 

b. Sctiool District , 

c. Individual School ^ 

18. What are the possible arguments for adopting "Mass^^^oaunicatlon" 
courses in Secondary schools? 



e 

19. What has been »the laain reason why "Mass Comraunication" courses for 
secondary schools have notrbeen adopted in your stiite? | % 



That ^.concludes the questions for states not offering courses In 
"Mass Communication". ' « 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the self-addressed, 
postage-paid enclosed envelope. Resui!'^ should be available by^Februl&y, 
1977: ^ ■ * ' ^ 

Thank you for your cooperation- A copy of bur findings will be 
sent to you. 
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Appendix !B . ' 

Respondents and .Nonrespoi^dents. 
by Region 




Northeast ^ 

Responded. Delaware, District of Colihnbia, Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont.! A t — * 

Did not respond. Connectiajit, Mary Ian d,\ Massachusetts, New YorR, Pen- 
nsylvania . . Vl ^ 

» ' ^ ^ • 

Response rate: 58 percent * ^ 

Southeast* * * ' 

Responded Alabama, . Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

South^l^rolina, Tennessee - • 
Did not respond. Kentucky, North Carolma^, Virginia, West Virginia ^ 
Response rate.'- 66 percent 

Midwest ^ J -» ' 

Responded: Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin ^ 
D/d no^ respond. Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebr^ka, Ohi^ ^ 
Response rate: 40 percent 




Southwest 
Responded: Nevada, Oklahoma, Texas 

Did not respond: Arizona, New Mexico , 
Response rate: 60 percent - , 

West ' , - 

« p 

Responded. Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyonling 
id not respond: Oregon 
Response rate:*d2 percetH 
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Model V: Secondary School \ 

Mass Gommunication Specialists 



Mass communication involves the ule of media to distribute messages as widel> 
as possible. The s^^onciary school mass' communication specialist typically 
coihes from a background that reflects one or more of three categories of 
m'edia: print, broadcasting, or film. Consequently, the specialist may. have 
academic preparation In English and journalism, in speech, in theater and the 
fine arts, or in various combinations of these and other disci{)line^ Since every 
mass communication specialist should have breadth of knowledge spanning 
the three m^ia categories, m^y of the competencies that follow may^be 
appjied tarr^paration of all mass communication specialists, regardless of 
their med&-Orfentations. However, these competenci^ emphasize instruction 
in broadcasting and film media since these relate most strong^ to preparation 
of teachers of communication and theater. Although journalism teachers 
(those concerned primarily with print mpdia) are usually prepared separately 
for certification, current trends toward a unified view of communication pro- 
cesses in print and nonpriqt media may mean that the competencies below 
would be essential for;their preparation. ^ 

Another point is the distinction between the mass communication special- 
ist and the specialist in instructional media. While there arp certainlv areas in 
which cpmpetencies of these two specialists overiap, there are essential differ- 
ences: the mass communipation specialist is concerned with processes, effects, 
and production of media in "relation to mass audiences, the instructional media 
sp^ialisl is concerned with audio*visual processes and technolpgy in educa- 
tional settings. Instructioilal media specialists are^sually prepared in depart- 
ments of educational technology. ' . » ^ w**- 

The competencies which appear in Model all teachers are assumed Jpr 
mass communication specialists. Skills outlined in Model I, Competenc3r&,<, 
should be achieved at very high levels of pro^^ncy for the Mass Communi-* 
cation Specialist Given tJie relationships between speech communication and 
^mas^ communication ^hd between theater and mass communication, it is 
highly desirable^ that the masis communication specialist achieve competence 
in selected aspects \Jf Models III and IV, 

goall • ' • 

Xhe mass commimication specialist will demonstrate competencies necessary 
to develop prograni^in educatipnal and community settings. 



isary - 



Reprinted frdht Preparation of Elementary ahrf Secondary Teachers 
Speech Communication and Theatrqf^jC^peteri^ Models Recommended 
the Speech Communication Association .and the TlT^eW^;* Theatre Associa- 
tion (F ^U-Ghurchr Ve.. Speech Communication AssociatiV* 1978). 
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Competency 1 ^ ' ^*^=^--atj;L 

The mass communication specialist will organize programs in the school and 
community which promote awareness of media as an important resource at 
varfous levels by: 

a. promoting awareness of media iirthe community through: 

(1) , ^critical analysis of local media?^^ 

(2) introduction to new media 

(3) planning for new applications of media 

b. promoting awareness of social, economic, and political issues related to 
media at the national level through: 

(1) discussion of media issues ^d events 

(2) critical analysis of broadcasting and film 

(3) utilization of techniques for giving "feedback" to programmers an^d 
filmmakers ^ 

c. promoting awareness of mass communication and media issues at the 
international level including: 

(1) the impact of satellite, fcable, and other forms of media technology 

(2) the development of cooperatfve intematronal media enterprises 

(3) the impact of media on developing nations 

(4) relatjonshjp4^f i^edia 'to economic and politic^ structures of estab- 
lished natidln^ 

Competency 2 " 

The mass communication specialist will develop competencies to act as a re- 
source consultant' on program development in the schools and community ,b> . 
a. applying knowledge of mass communication theory and research to 
other aspects of curricula including: 

^(1) relationships among massjnedia and socialization processes 

(2) analyses of prosocial and antisocial messages jn medialcontexts 

(3) evalu^tibrgofbroac^casting and film as art forms i 

(.4) specific tfijfeories of "ma* media effects emerging froiji such diverse 
fields as socral psychology, anthropology, philosophyi rhetoric, art, 
^ etc. ^ i ^ . ^ . ^ I 

^b critically analyzing specialized forms and uses of mass communication 
including: | • " \ 

{ij the nature^ and content ottnassr news J 
(2) the distinction between news and commentary (e.g., objectivity 

and subjectivity) v ' 
(3L the uses arid content of the mdss media in the pojitical: process^ 
(4rthe uses and dtj^ntent of the mass media in advertising } 

(0) tl^p portrayal of racial, religious, and ethnic groups py the mass 
V ' , media— botli. past and present f 

. (6) the various fgnws and techniques of film productio;i j 
(7) cross-media bomparisons 1 

c providing technical information in the use of specialized presentational 
model? to enhance communication and artistic pr<Kiucti4ns in school 
and comnuinity settings, including: ' ^ ^ I 

(1) mechanics of inedia such as* graphic display and pholi^graphic com- 
position, iu^Staposition and montage (both auditoryf and visual). 
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camera movement 9Jid microphone placement, sound effects, color, 
etc. • * . 

(2) use Of commercial film, broadcast media, videotape* to facilitate 
learning ' \ * • '^'"^"N, 

(3) use of student media productions to facilitate learning 

(4) use of cable te^ejosion to .increase citizens' participation ia commun- 
ity decisionmaking. ' ^ 

(5) transference of a work of art from 6ne medium to another (e.g., 
filming a ballet, televising a play, etc.), ' 



J 



Goal 2 " ^ 

The mass communication specialist will demonstrate competencies necessary 
to help students relate effectively*to mass communication and media. 

Competency 1 ^ • ^ 

The mass communication specialist will provide activities that help students 
to more^ffectiyely utilize broadcast media by: * ^ 
. , a. expanding students' knowledge of the history and .development of 
broadcasting ' 

b. expanding students' knowledge of the influence of media on individuals' 
perceptions of self and society \ l - '\ 

c. expanding the jn formation-pro messing, capabilities of students through 
practice in the analysis and synt'hesis. of material fit>m the broadcast 

* me^dia^^ . * { . ^ ^ - ' 

d. expanding the skills of students;in messa^preparation and mess^ge d^li- 
very for media such as radio ami television 

e. expanding understanding of rejjulatory purposes and policies of broad- 
cast me dja through sucn agencii^ as:' • . 

(1) the Federal Comnit^catiois Commi4ion, the Federal T^ade Com- 
mission, and othel f^^eral,: itat6> and local agencies with regard to 
media operation and medial bontrol : 

(2) processes of self-regulatiort ( f themedja by industry and professional 
- . groups * ^ - ' ' ' ' 

f. increasing student^' ^fities to evaluate radio and television. programs 
according to 'crifi^ntf appropriate to a specific program's genre 

Cofnpel^ncy jt^ . ' . 

The mass communiratiog specialist v ill provide a(?tivities that help students 
to appreciate 'film as^an art form by; ^ ^ 

a. expanding students' knowledge )f the histd,r> and development of filiji- 
b- expanding students' knowledge of the various methods of^ classifying 
films , • yJ- 

expandin^' students' knowled^ of the characteristics of film which dis- 
tinguish it from other art Cotms and/orms of mass communication 
expanding students' ^w^ness of the techniques and mechanics? used to 
create various effects in film • 

exp^ding students' awareness of ^he processes used to create and sell 
cdtnmerdally produced film^s 
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f. ii^creasing students' abilities to evaluate various types orfilm 

g. expanding students' understanding of regulatory policies related to film 

©• 

Competency 3 ' ^ , ' , 

The mass communication specialist will develop activities th^t permit students 
and faculty to experiment with communication through print and nonprint 
media by: > . - 

a. producing school newspapers, mafgazines, newsletters, etc. — 

b. producin^g programs on broadcast and/or carrier current radio stations 

c. utilizing closed-circuit and/or videotape television facilities 

d. utilizing local radio ancT television stations for presentations of student- 
oriented programs " 

e. utilizing local newspapers for presentations of studeiit-orie;ited stories 

GroalS ' 

The mass communication speciaKst^^ill develop competencies for facilitating 
^students* development of career-related attitudes and skills^ 



Competency i ' * 

^The teacher of mass conununicatioh will assist|tudents in the development of 
media-oriented skills by: 

a. introducing students to broadcast, prin/, and film termiilology and pro- 
duction techniques 

b. providing curricular and cocurricular activities that encourage the. stu- 
dent to develop such skills as observing, interviewing, writing, and pre- 
senting mediated messages 

c. introducing students io mass media productions of the highest profes- 
sional caliber 

d. providing students with experiences to develop creativity in working 
with print and nonprint piediai 

Itompetency 2 ' ^ 4^ ' f ^ 

The teacher of mass commuoication will assist those students who wish to 
cotisider a career in mass communication by: ' 

a. providing^nform^tio^n abotit career opportunities in the mass media and 
in related professions 

b. apprising students of their potential for media-irelated employment 

c. establishing liaison between students and medid* professionals by: 

(1) inviting representatives from the media and ffom professional asso- 
^ ^ ciations to speak at curricular and cbcurricular activities' 

(2) ananging for tours so that students may observe production and /or 
' operation of the mass media ^ ^ ' ' 

.(3) providing ppportunities to observe and discuss professional conduct 
.(4) /establishing summer and part-time inteniships .with media-related 
organizations for highly qualified students 

d. providing information about academic programs related to mass media 
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ment nymber ED 029 022], 'Using Mass Media in Teaching English (Albany. 
?Jew York State Department of Education, 1960). \ 

4. • Shayer. Teaching of English, p. 129; Shepherd, "How to Interest 
Students in Better Magazines," p. 444. ^ 

5. * See Sandra K. Miller, Advertising ' Appeal (State College, Miss.: 
Curriculum Coordinating .Unit, 1970) [ERIC documeift number ED 117 508] . 
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6. For an excellent summary of microform as a teaching resource, see 
Frances G. Spigai, The State of the Art of Microform and a Guid% to the Lit- 
erature (Stanford, Calif.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Media and Technology, ' 
Stanford University, March 1973). 

7. A thorough listjng of private collectors is contained in Marvin^ R. 
Bensman and Dennis Walker, Computerized Catalog of Over 100 of the^qst 
Active Private Collectors of Old Radio Programs (Falls Church, Va. . ERIC/SCA, , 
1975). Another extensive listing is contained in Popular Culture Airwaves 
Bulletin, 1974, pp. 3-15. 

8. Margaret Kruse-Smith, "Focus on Filmmaking: Bring" the Bijou 
Honie," Photographic, January 1977, p. 28. ' " < 

9. The American Film Institute, National Survey of Filrif and Tele-^' ' 
vision Higher Education Report of Findings (Washington, D.C.. American \ 
Film Institute, 19^6). ' / 

10. .Some boqks suitable for these courses include Roy Am^^ilm and - 
Reality An Historical Survey (Baltimore: Penguin, 1975), Erik Bamouw, 
Documentary. A History of the Non-Fiction Film (New York: Oxford Uni- 
^ versity Press, 1974), Karl Brown, Adventures with D.W, Griffith (New York: 
Farrar, Straus an(| Giroux, 1973); Alan Casty, Development ofthi Film, Ar^ . - 
Interpretive History (New York. Harcourt grace 4ovanovich,"1973), Stanley 
Cavell, The World Viewed. Reflectiqns on the Ontology of Film (New York. 
Viking Press, ;1971); Thomas Cripps, Slow Fade to Black: Th^ Negro in^ ' 
American Film, 1900-1942 (New Vork: Oxford University Press, }$77); 
Dennis De Nitto and William Herman, Film and the Critical Eye (New York; 
Macmill^n, 1975); Thorold Dickinson, A Discovery of tinema (New York:. * 
Oxford University Press, lS73); John H. Fell, Film: An Introduction (New 
York: Praeger, 1975);' Robert. G ess ner, ThelAouing^mage, A Guide to Cine- ^ 
matic Literacy (New York: Dutfon, 1968); John Harrington, The Rhetoric 
of F//X(New^ York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973); Roy Hub-^d 
Nprman Silverstein, Th^ Film Experience (New York^ Harper and Row, 1968, 

, (and Dutton, 1969), William Jinks, The Ceimpid Literature (Glencoe/llL: 
Free Press, 1971); LincolnfF. Johnson, Film: %ce,,T/me, Light, ^mi^ound 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974); Marsha K^ftder and Beverle 
Houston, Close-Vp A Critical Perspective on Film (N^w ^rk% Harcou^L 
Brace Jovanovich, 1972); ^rthur Knight, The Liv^st Art (New York: New^^*"-^ 
American Library, 1971); William KuHns, Movies. WAm&rJca (Daytbk Ohio: 
Pflaum-Standard, 1973; Cranbury, A.Sj Barnes, iS^5l;:Daoielft|L^^^ 
From Sambo to Superspade. The Black Experience in MotiQn Piclu^^o%- 
' ton: Hptjghton Mifflin, 1975);.George W. Lindeti, kefleptions^pn^tmfcreen* 

^ (Belm|6nt, Calif.t Wadsworth, 1970); Ernest Bjndgcen, fh£%rt of th^^Pilmrj, 
(New York: Macmillan, 1970}, Kenneth MacGpwan, Behind. theS6fee^J^]Aeyi 
York* Dell, 1967); Boy Paul I^adsen, The Imflhct offilmsr The Living Image ^ \ \ 
(New York: Macmillan, 1973); Gerald Mast, A^Siwrt History of the kovies " 
(New York: 'Pegasus, 1971); Ivor Montagu, Film W^rld. \Guide to Cinema , 
(Baltimore: Penguin, 1967); Stanlej^ J. Solomon^m F/7m Jdea (N^w York^ « 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972), Ralph Stephensor\ and/J.R. Debrix,~I?ie * 
Cinema As Art (Baltimore: Penguin, 1965); David Thoiftson, Movie Man 
i^ew York: Stein and Day, 1969). Refer also to NationaK^ouncil of TeacHers* ■ - , 

' ^bt English, Basic Biblioghp hies qn'tht Teaching of Bmljsh (Urbana^ til.: 
'ERIC Clearinghouse on the Teaching of English, Z97<))V^RIC document 
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number ED 049 247]*, K^n Donehon^ed., Non-Print Media and the Teaching 
V ofEnglishXiempe, Ariz... Arizona English Teachers Association, 1975) [ERIC 
^ document number ED 128 812]; Judith Trojan, "Films on Film: A Check- 
list," Take One, March 197T, p. 30. * ^ 
0 The following provide examples' of thematic treatments of single films or 
groups of films: David Babco<fk, "Understanding Prejudice," The Teachers 
Guide to Media and Methods 3 (April 1967). lg-17 [ERIC document jiumbet| 
ED 026 359]; Robert Geller, **Leaming from Loneliness," The Teachers 
Guide to Media and Method/3 (March 1967^: 10-13 [ERIC document num- 
ber ED 026 3.59], Frank McLaughlin, "The 400 Blows," The Teachers duide 
^ to Media and Methods 4 (September 1967): 30-31 [ERIC document number 
ED 022 743]; Frank Manchel, "Film Study: ^Nothing but a Man,'" The . 
. Teachers Guide to Media and Methods 4 (October 19^7): 10-13 [ERICdocu- 
ment number ED 022 744]; Loren Pipp, **Media Mix Recipe for *Cry, the 
M^loved Country,'" The Teachers Guide to Media and Methods 3 (Fe))ruary 
1967): 14-17 [ERIC document number ED (325 504] , Sylvia Spann and Mary 
Beth Culp, eds». Thematic Units in Teaching English and the Humanities 
(Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachersof English, 1975) [ERICdocument 
number ED 119 181). 

11. Thomas W. Benson and Stephen Fleischer, "Teaching the Rhetoric 
of Film: Access to Images," Today's Speech, Waiter 1975, pj^ 23, 27-37. 

12. Joseph Dispenza*, Freeze Frame: A Sound Filmstrip History of the 
AmericafS^lm (Dayton, Ohio. ?U2iumlStandwcd,$QQM), Understanding the 
Art of theSFilm (Stanford, Conn,; Educational Dimensions Corporation, 
$35.00); /2e/Jo/r, Welles, Eisenstein, Godard, Fellini, and Bunuel (Paris: 
L*Avant Scejre, six sets at $42.50 per set). 

Souna films^p, sets^available from Educational Dimensions Corporation, 
Stanford, Confi.: The Rtissian Film. 'The Battleship^ fotemkin^' and ''Ivap 
the rerr/6/e'7TwQ cassettes, 16 min.and 20min„ withlwo filmstrips, $50.00), 
Cinema and Art. Expressionism and ""The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari"' (One 
c^tte with filmstrip, 14 min.,^$25.00), C/Tiemaa/id^W. Surrealism and '*Un 
Chien Anaolou'" (One cassette with filmstrip, 14 min., $25.00), Understand- 
ing tht Art of the Film (T.wo cassettes with filmstrips, 16 min. each, $50.00), 
7^0 Films by Ingmar Bergman, 'The Virgin Spring^' and 'The Magician'' 
(Two cassettes with filmstrips, 20 min. each, $50.00). 

Multimedia package available from Viewfinders, P.O. Box 16fes,»E^iMl^n, 
111. 60204: '"Potemkin 'V *A Multi-Media Film Study, $58.50. 

Regardiqg film extracts, see David Powell, "The Uses of Film Extracts," 
The Teachers Guide to Media and Methods 4 (October 1967), pp. 18-20 [ERIC 
document number ED 021 834]. / | 

13. 'More on the film Ben^Hur Kevin Brownlow, The Paradfs Gone By 
•(New York:,Ball^tine Books, 1969), chap. 36; Kenneth McGo^din, Behind 
the Screen (New York: Dell, 1965), pp. 253, 327. *^ — 

14. A.C. Nielsen Company, Nielsen Newscast, No. 2, 1975, p. TV^ 
1-5. George Gerbner, ^Toward a General, Model of CommunicStioji," 

udiO'Yisual Communication Review 4 (1956): 171-179. 
16. George Gerbner, Mass Communication and Popular Conceptions of 
Education A Cross Cultural Study (Urbana, 111.. Institute of Communications 
Research, University of Illinois, 1964). 
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: Chapter Five ^ ' ' 

* 1. Roger G. Noll, Merton J.' Peck, and John J. MdGowan, Economic 
Aspects of Television Regulation (Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1973), p. 1. 

2. Th€ authoritative text on these matters is Sydney W. Head, Broad- 
casting in America. A Survey of Television and Radio, 3rd e*d. (Boston. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1976). ^ ^ " * 

3. See Daniel W. Toofl^, Richard D. Marks, and Arnold P. Lutzker, 
" Legal Problems in Broadcasting Identification and Analysis of Selected Issues 

(Lincoln, Neb.. Great Plains National Instructional Television Library, 1974). 

4. The codes, guidelines, and interpretations are available from the Code 
Authority, National Association of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. Code News is a monthly newsletter on self-regulation 
published by the Code AuthorityTV ' 

6. The Radio-Tele vis joifwews^Directors Association is located at 1735 
De Sales Street, N.W'% Washington, D.C^20036. The association publication is 
the kTSDA Communicator. Many other professional associations are listed in 
the Communication Directory, edited by V.M. Root and published by the 
Council of Communication Societies, P.O. Box 1974,' Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 

6: .Among the better known of these are Action for Childrea's Tele* 
vision, 33 Hancock Avenue, Newton Center, Mass. 02159; Communication 
Copiniission, National Council of Churches, Room 860, 475 Riverside Derive, 
New York, N.Y., 19927^ National AssociatFon for Better Broadcasting, P.O. 
Box 43460, Los Angeles, Calif. 90643; National Black Media Coalition, 244 
Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14608; Citi^ns Comhiunication Center^ 
1914 Sunderland Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; Office of Communi- 
cation, iJnited Church of Christ, 289 Park AvemTa South, New York, N.Y. 
10010. ^ ' " 

7. Despite the relatively large number of basic textbooks in film, none- 
describes the film industry with the same conci^on as Sydney Head's Broad- 
casting in America. The following, however, may bq helpful: Jhomas W. Bohn 
an<j Richard L, Stromgren, Light and Shadows A History of Motion Pictures 
(Port ^yashington, >J.Y.: Alfred Publishing, i975) and Kenneth MrfpGowan, 
Behind the Sicreen Me History and Techniques of the Motion Picture (New 

\ York: Dell, 1965). " , ' ' 

8. , See, for exaffli)le, Donald M, Gillmor and Jerome A. Barron,, Mass 
Communication Law. Cases and Comment (St.^Paul, Minn.: Wes^ Publishing, 
1969), chap. 3; and Harold L. Nelson and Dwight L. Teeter, Jr., Lflw of Mass 
Communication Freeaom and Control of Print and Broadcast Media, 5th^ed. 
(Mineola, N.V.: Foundation Press,*1969), sec. 73. 

91 For additional information, consult Theodore ^tjgnSon^agazines in 
theUventieth Century, 2nd ed. (Urbana: University oHllinois Kress, 1964), 
/"ReWnd E. Wolseley, Ife^mfandm^ Maga:?:Jne$, 2nd ed. (Amesr {owa Sgite 
' University Press, 1969);Xniest C. Hynds,4mencan iVefi/spapers m f/ie Seyen- 
ties (New York: Hastings House, 1975); Wiliiam H. Jones and Laird Anderson, 
JThe Newspaper Business (Washington, D.C: Washington Post, 1977), 

10. Some relevant films include "Community Television" (16mm sounds 
color, 11 miiv., 1968), distributed by AIMS; ''Communications and Media-" 
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Newspaper" (16mm soupd, color, 21 min., n,d,), distributed by Films Incor- 
porated, "Communications-The Printed Word" (16mm sound, color, 18min., 
1973). distributed by INMARI; ^^Careers-g^mmunication" (16mm sound, 
color, 12 min,, 1970), distributed by Doubleday Multi Media;' "Career Aware- 
ness-iMass Media" (16mm sound, color, 11 minT71973), distributed by AIMS, 
"Federal Government: The F.CC," (16mm sound, black and white, 15 min., 
n.d.)., distributed by P,H. Glatfelter, Spring Grove, Pa, 17362, Consult also 
1975 Recorded Visual Instruction (Lincoln, Neb.; Great Plains National In- 
structional Television Library, 1975) [ERIC document number ED 100 323]. 

11. ConsultCharles Harpole,, "ERIC Report: Gamipg and Simulation in 
Speech Communication Education," Speech Teacher 24 (January 1975). 59- 
— -64, Brent t>. Ruben and Richard W. Budd, Human Communication Handbook 
(Rochelle Park,iN.J.; Hayden, 1975); Michael L. Tumey, "Mass Communica- 
tion Games. Simulation Games for Teaching/ Learning about Journalism/Mass 
Communication" (Ph,D, dissertation. University of Iowa, 1973), 

lE/^See Head, Broadcasting in America^ pp, 215-218. 

Chapter Six ^ ' 

1. Letter from J. Paul Salois, "Prefers High School Grads,'' Feedback 
18 (February 1977): 14-16, / ^ ^ , 

2. 'Edwin Ehiery, Phillip H, Ault, and Warren K. Agee .Introduction to 
^ass Communications, 3rd ed, (New York: Dodd Mead and Co,, 1970), 

J pp. 176-177, . • . , 

3. The kind of press m this low-cost package v/ould have to be a small 
sheet-fed press— one which feeds one sheet of paper at a time to* the offset 
cylinder. Newspapers and other publications with large circulation are Usually 
produced on a web-f^d perfecting press in which the paper is fed^o the press 
from a continuous roll of paper. The press cuts the sheets after they are printed 
and folds them so that finished publications are produced at the delivery end 
of the press. Web 'fed presses are, of course, much more complex than sheet- 
fed pressQsandconsequently are beyond the resources of most high schools, 

' 4. Broa3cas^/n^; March 28, 19-77, p. 106. 

5. Fed regi^l; tions for broadcasting are provided to the public at a 
.modest cost. The vomme to be ordered is Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Rules and'^Re^lations, vol. .3, pts. 73, 74, 76, 78 (Washington, D.C; 
U.S. Government Printing OCfice). ; * " \ ^ 

6. See Michael Doyle, "Teaching Radio and Television^' Sp^c/i Teacher 
17 (1968): 175. T 

'7. ^See FCC Rules and Regulations, paragl^ph 73, 202,' W do not 
recommend the establishment of Jow-powered (ten watt) noncommercial FM 
stations. Snch* stations prevent the development of the FM channel into a 
community wide service (which would require more power^. In addition,*the 
carrier currervt statioh nieets the vocational training need as well with less cost 
to the school and to the "public interest, convenience and necessity.**' 

8. For teacher preparation in^these areas, the most popular textbooks 
are Herbert Zettl, Television Production Handbook, 3rd ed. (Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadworth, 1976); and Gerald iMlllerson, The Technique of Television Produc- 
tion (New YorhiJIastings House,.1972). The most, popular high school text- 
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book is Wanda Mitchell, Televising Your M^pdge An Introduction to Tele- 
vision as Communication (Skokie, III.: National Textbook Co., 19?/). 

. Books on studio design include 0\\yet3er\mer,Colq[W Studio Design and 
Operation For CATV, School, and Industry (Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.. TAB" 
Books, 1976), and Kenneth B. Knecht, Designing and Maintaining the CATV 
and Small TV Studio, 2nd ed. (Blue Ridgp Summit, Pa.: TAB Books, 1976). ' 

9. FCC Rules and Regulations, paragraph 76, 201 requires that czrbie 
s> stems of over 3,500 subscribers shall provide a charaiel for locallj originated 
programs. 'In practic^ however, systems of 3,500 t6 10,00Q subscribers are^ 
commonly exempted from this requffeweat^- 

10. For those desiring detailed informatiA^n setting up a photography 
curriculum,, see Ken Kokrda and Mark JBjcolWUurriculum Guide for Photo- 
graphy (Skokie, III.: National Textbook Co., 1975). 

11. S^e Oiregon State Department of Ech^cation, Caree\in Communica- 
tion Media (Wtishington, D.C.. U.S. GovemmenVPrinting^Office, 1975) [ERIC 
document number ED 117 437]. 



12. For examples, see Ezra^Adams, flIRbeth Lawson, and John Randall 
Tabor, jQumalism Resource Guide with Emphasis on Career. Education, bul- 
letin no.\l338 (Baton Rouge. Louisiana State Department of Education, June 
1975) [ERIC document number ED 120 b31 ], said Exploring Careers in Radio ^ 
and Television Production (Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati Public Schools, 1972) 
tEBjCdpcumentnumber ED 106 583]. < ^ V 

13. Oregon State Department of EdOcatio)i, Careej, p. 34A. 

Chapter Eight / 

^1. , Some studies on the subjejt are J.W. Click and John W. Windhauser, ' 
^ "Suggested High School Journalism Courses and TeacJ^er Certification Re- 
quirements** (Paper presented at meetings' of the Association ^r Education 
in Journalism, Columbia, South Carolina, August IQ'Z^), BiW Dean, "Educate 
High School J Teachers to Write, Edit, Gather News,** Jour/ja//sm Educator, 
27 (1973): 1^)41; Michael C. Flanigan, "The Place of Noji-Print Media in 
English Education,** English Education 6 (1974): 31-33; Sam L. Grogg, Jr., "In 
Scant Supply,** .4 mencaft Film 2 (October 1976): 5; John W. Windhauser and 
J.W. Click,' ;^Fourteen States Permit High.Schoql J Teachers to Skip Journal- 
ism Courses in College,*' J^malism Educatgr^2T{l912). Preparation 
of Elementary and Secondary Teachers in Speech Communicatton and Thea- 
tre Competency Models Recommended by the Speech Communication Asso- 
ciation and the Anterjcan Theatre Association (Falls Church, Va.. Speech 
Communication'Association, 1978). / * * < 

-^2. Preparation of Elepientary and Secondary r^ac/2ers(pp^31-35. 
\ ,3. For a list of accrediting standards and ^accredited programs, write 
Milton Gross,, Secretar>' Treawij^er, ACEJ, School of Journalism, University of 
. Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 65201^ . - - ^ ' 
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Actualities News reported ftom the scene, particularly radio and television. 
Antenna gain' In FM and television antennae, a number indexing the magni- 
l- fication of signal which the antenna design makes possible. ^ 
Availability Unsold commercial time in radio and television. V 
Camera lucida An optjf^ device which J)rojects a scene before the camera 
onto a translucent screen. • *^ 

Cq/rier currAit radio station A station whjch transmits a signal along and near 

the electric line^of buildings. « ^ - 

JJIio Awards AUnual awards for creative achievement in advertising.' 
'Void" type Copy for reproduction ty photo-offset lithography. "Cold" type 
copy is dear, dark type on wiyte p^per which is then pasted together to bfe 
photographed by the graphie^;^£^e/a. 
* Comparative advertising Advertising whic(i Compares one product with an- 

f other and identifies products by brand name. 
Compositqr^ Any device which "sets" or arranges type for printing., t 
' Corrective advertising Advertising which attempts to correct an impress! oji, 
made upon an audience by earlier advertising from the saifie advertiserr >^ 
dftones Photographs and other graphic materiah which, when printed, 
^]^quire*reproductiOn in shades of gray as well as black and white. 
iQ'School broadcasts A closed-circuit broadcast of audio or television mater- 
ials initiated in the school and distributed by wire, cat)le, or some other 
V means to^receivers within the school. * 

Institutional advertising Advertising which endeavors only t^ create a good 

impression, not to increase sales. 
It^m/price advertising Advertising which lists specific items for sale with their 
prices.. . ' • . 

Lo^o Any identifying visual mark which may appear on pro^uct'packagihg 
s ^ ^ and in advertising. ; ^ 

Mass communication The processes b> which messages reach very farge groups 

of peopl^ very quickly and at very low cost per delivery. 
Mass media The' busiAesses and technologies that plrepare and deliver mass 

communication messages. * ». *^ * * ^ 

Mass society A niodem sopiety which is bound together largely by mass com- 
munication and derives a mass or collective identity from the content qf 
the mass m^dia. ^ \ , . 

Montage A film term referring to the way rndiyiduaLshots are assembled to- 
gether into a finished film. \, ' ' ^ 

:■ '■■ : • • ^ . ■ ■• 'm9 
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Xame-uflpression advertising Advertising which primaril> attempts ^ to "cause 
the^audience to rejnember the name of a product or service. 

Xetuork An interconnected series of broadcast stations which simultaneously 
broadcast programs. 

Offset or photo^offsetjithography A method of printing in ^vhich a litho- 
graphic plate prints onto a rubber cylimier-igf fset) wi th the rubber cy Iinder 
making the actual transfer of ink to-p^er. Vv>-^ - 

One-shot films Early motion pictures W[?tch^depicted events that*could be 
recorded in a single shot»orN^^n, of the camera. 

Open circuit transmission Transmissions from a Broadcast transmitter over an 
antenna and through the atmosphere to receivers. • ' , 

Phase elective English program A high school English or language art curriculum 
.which at each^year level permits the student several choices of class sub- 
jects. , ' 

Photo croj^ping The selection of the portion of a photograph that wUl appear 
in ^ print publication. 

Photojournalism Usjng photographs to report news and feature stones in a 
^ print publication. » * • * 

Pinhole camera A photographic camera, which has no lens, using instead a 
sheet of mm] foil into whiph a tiny hole has been punched. 

Platemaker Tl^»devic6 in which the photo-offset printing plate is exposed 
through the negative by a mercury vapjorlamp. » ^ 

Playlist In radio broadcasting, the list ofmusic from which a disc jockey' may 
select music to play on the air. ^ 

Pop culture The aggregate of cultural materials made current and popular 
' largely by the mass media and particularly for commercial gain. 

^Production credit A title at the jjeginning or end, of a film or television pro- 

- gram that lists by name those who contributed to the finished program. 

Program syndication A method of supplying programs in which a sifppliercan 
sell programs separately ^o stations in many markets. * i 

Rating The percent of homes using televis'ion or radio that are tuned tcr a 
particular television or radio station. 

Station rep or representative .A firm which sells commercial tim^* on local 
broadcast stations to national and regional sponsors. 

Story board A method for organizing and planning a film or television message. 
Each shot is represented by a separate card with a sketch and accompany- 
ing l^xt; then the cards are arranged in the desired order on a board. 

Stringer A reporter who works for a news medium bn a story -by -story basis. . 

Stripping table In photo-offset lithography . a Jback-li^l^ted table on which the 
negatives are assembled before being used to expose the printing plate. 

TV/ecme A television film chain where film materials are translated mto tele- 
vision "Signals. 

Traffic In radio and TV stations, the fjfnction which assembles the daily pro- 
gram log and keeps track of the various materials required in local produc- 
tion. ^ 
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\^id€o The picture portion of a television signal, 
Meo cable A coaxial cable which capries television signals from a headend or 
\ origination point of a cable television system to receivers. 

Vuieotape A method of recording television signals on magnetic tape. 
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